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PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOK. 



Among the most admired of Victor Cousin's works 
are his "Studies of the Illiistrious "Women and the 
Society of the Seventeenth Century ;" and of these 
none has excited so much attention as his "Life of 
Madame de Chevreuee." In this charming biography, 
which certainly reads very much like a romance, the 
author claims the merit of a scrupulous and exact 
adherence to the truth of history. He controverts 
many received opinions and forces the reader to aban- 
don many established hypotheses, but he does it upon 
the incontestable evidence of cotemporary writera and 
of documents that were supposed to be lost or not 
known to exist. Among these are a hitherto unknown 
memoir of Bichclieu concerning the secret affairs of 
1633, which produced the imprisonment of Ch^teau- 
neuf, keeper of the seals ; the unpublished examina- 
tions of La Porte and the Abbess of Val-de-Grfice in 
1637 ; the autograph Oaniets of Mazarin, explained 
and developed by the evidence of his secret police, and 
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BY THE TEANSLATOE. 

several iiiedited letters of Queen Anne to the cardinal 
which Bolve the question of their relations. 

Madame Chevreuse coped with Richelieu in the 
adroit political intrigues which marked the close of 
the reign of Louis XIII. and excited the admiration 
of all Europe ; and in Cardinal Mazarin's memorable 
struggle at the beginning of his ministry and of the 
regency against the "Importants" (those predeces- 
sors of the " Frondeurs "), he enoountei-ed no more 
powerful ddvereary or none who gave him more anxiety 
than she. The author in his romantic memoir only 
rapidly shetehes the early and the later life of hia sub- 
ject, dwelling most upon her cai-eei as an actress in 
the great drama of 1643 ; and his work was intended 
to be not so much the story of one of the moat brilliant 
female politicians that Fiance has ever produced, as a 
revelation of the secret history of the French Court 
under Kichelieu and Mazarin, 
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2 SECRET HISTOBY OF THE ERKN"CH COURT 

oonipassioDato to the oppressed and miserable, loving great- 
ness, placing naught but virtue above position, mingling to- 
gether the sparkling wit of a precimse, the fiistidiouanesa of 
a fashionahle beauty, the intrepidity of a heroine, the digni- 
ty of a high-bom lady, above all a Christian without bigotry, 
yet devout, and even austere, leaving behind her an odor of 
sanctity ; ' the other, perhaps more faseiuating, of an irresist- 
ible grace and vivacity, full of talent, yet very ignorant, shar- 
ing in all the perils of the Catholic party, bwt scarcely think- 
ing of religion, too proud to condescend to prudence, and 
curbed only by honor, devoted to gallantry, and counting all 
else as nothing, deapisiog for the one whom she loved, danger, 
opinion and fortune, more restless than ambitious, and willing- 
ly staking her own life, as well as that of others ; and after hav- 
ing passed her youth in intrigues of every sort, thwarting more 
than one plot, leaving on her path more than one victim, trav- 
elling over Europe as an esile, yet a conqueror, turning the 
heads of kings, — after having seen Chalais mount the scaffold, 
Ghateanneuf expelled from the ministry, the Duke of Lorraine 
almost despoiled of his estates, Buckingham assassinated, the 
King of Spain engaged in an unsuccessful war, Queen Anne 
humiliated and vanquished, and Richelieu triumphant ; sus- 
taining the struggle to the end, always ready in this game of 
politics which had become her necessity and her passion, to 
descend to the darkest intrigues, and to make the raahest re- 
solves; of an incomparable eye for recognizing the true posi- 
tion of affairs, and the enemy of the moment, and of a mind 
strong enough, and a heart bold enough to undertake to de- 
stroy him at any cost ; a devoted friend, an implacable enemy 
almost without knowing hatred, in short, the most redoubtablu 



' The author alludes here to hia life of Madame de Hautefort, whiel 
followed that of Madame de Cheweuaa. Each biography, however, is 
complete in itself; this being the Only allusion in the present volume t€ 
the subsequent niemoir of Madmne de Hautefort. — Tranitlaior'a Note, 
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eaemy eneountHred in turn by Richelieu and by Mazarin. 
The reader will easily divine that we apeak of Madame da 
Hautefort and of Madame de Ohevrease. 

Need we add that we do not intend to trace here fanoy 
portraits, and that if we sometimes seem to recount tomaatic 
adventures, it is in conformity with all the rigor of the laws 
of history. These sketches, though fanoifal in appearance, are 
worthy of the fullest confidence, and will soon be acknowledged 
as resting upon the testimony of approved cotemporary wit- 
nesses, or upon authentic documents as reliable as new, which 
will hear the scrutiny of the most exacting critic. 

We commence with Madame de Chevreuse. She dates 
fiirther back in the seventeenth century than does Madame 
de Hautefort — she at least precedes if she does not excel her. 
It must also be said that she filled a more lofty station, and 
played a more conspicuous part, and that her name belongs as 
much to the history of the polities as of the society of her age. 

Madame de Ohevreuse in truth ' possessed almost all the 
qualities of o great politician, a single one was wanting, and 
it was the one precisely without which all the others ran to 
waste — she did not know how to propose to herself a juat aim, 
or rather she never chose one for herself; it was another that 
chose for her. Madame de Chevreuse was a woman in the fiillest 
sense — in this was her streagth, and also her weakness. Her 
first impulse was love, or rather gallantry, and the interests of 
the one whom she loved became her chief aim. Here lies the 
solution of the prodigies of sagacity, adroitness and energy 
which she displayed in vain in the pursuit of a chimera, which 

' Madame de Motteville, vol. i., Amsterdam edition of 1750, page 
193 ; — " I heard her say to herself one day when I waa complimenting 
her on having taken part in all the great events of Europe, that ambition 
had never touched her heart, but that affection had guided it, that ia, 
thut she had interested herself In the aflUrs of the world solely through 
ajmputhy with those whom she had loved." The passages of Eetz, wMeh 
wo shall quote presently, may be rednocd to the Same interpretation. 
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4 SECRET UISTOKY OP 'J 

constantly receded from her grasp, while it seemed to lure her 
on by the very prestige of difficulty and danger. Rochefou- 
cauld accuses her of having broiight misfortune on all whom 
she loved ;' it is also just tti say that all who loved her precip- 
itated her in turn into their own mad enterprises. It was not 
she, apparently, who made of Buckingham a sort of Paladin 
yithout genius, of Charles IV. a brilliant adventurer, of 
Chalais a madman insane enoogh to pledge himself against 
Eiohelieu on the faith of the Duke of Orleans, and of Ohateau- 
neuf a restless second-rate aspirant, without being capable of 
attaining to be first. One must not believe that he knows 
Madame de Chevreuse when he has read the celebrated por- 
trait which Reta has drawn of her, for this is exaggerated and 
overdrawn like all those of Eetz, and was designed solely to 
gratify the malignant curiosity of Madame de Canmartin — 
without being really false, it is severe almost to injustice. Did 
it belong, indeed, to the restless and intemperate accomplice to 
become the pitiless censor of a woman in whose errors he had 
shared ? Was he not also as much deceived as she, and for 
a much longer time ? Did he show in the combat more ad- 
dress and courage, and in the defeat, mors intrepidity and 
constancy ? But Madame de Cbeweuse has written as no 
memoirs in the easy and piquant style in which she retrieved 
her fortunes at the expense of the world. For our own part, 
we recognize two judges of her whose testimony cannot be 
regarded with suspicion — Richelieu and Masiarhs. Richelieu 
did his best to gain her, and failing to succeed, treated her as 
an enemy worthy of himself ; be exiled her repeatedly, and 
even after bis death, when the gates of France were opened to 
all the outlaws, his implacable resentment — surviving him in 
tho mind of the dying Louis SIII., closed them .still upon her 
Read the carnets (note-books) and the confidential letters of 

' Memoirs of Madame de MotteTille, Coll. Petitot, eeeood series. 
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AND MAZAKIN. 5 

Mazavin attentively, and jou will detect there the deep and 
continual auziety which she caused him. in 1643. Later, during 
the Fronde, he ip found to be reconciled to her, and following 
her counsels, as judicious as they are bold. Finally, in 1660, 
when Mazarin, victorious everywhere, adds the treaty of the 
Pyrenees to that of Westphalia, and when Don Luis de Haro 
congratdates him on the repose which he is ahout to taste 
after so many storms, the cardinal replies, that one never can 
promise himself repose in France, and that even the women 
there are greatly to he feared. " You Spaniards may well 
speak of jour ease, " said he ; " jour women trouble themselves 
about nothing but love ; but it is not so in France ; we have 
three there now who would be quite capable of governing or of 
overthrowing three great kingdoms — the Duchess de Longue- 
ville, the Princess Palatine and Madame de Ohevreuse. " ' 

But first a word of the beauty of Madame de Ohevreuse, 
for this bflauty had a great share in her destiny. All her 
cotemporaries imite in celebrating it. A porti-ait nearly of 
life-size, whioh is in the possession of the Duke de Luynes, 
and which he has courteously shown to us," gives her an en- 
chanting figure, a charming face, large blue eyes, fine and 
luxuriant chestnut-hair, a beautiful bust, and a piquant min- 
gling of refinement and vivacity, grace and passion in her whole 
person. This indeed was the character of the beauty of 
Madame de Ohevreuse ; we find it again in the excellent en- 
graving of Daret," which Harding has republished in England, 

' Vii de Madame de Longueville, by Viliefore, edilion of 17SB, sec- 
ond part, p. 33. Madame de Motteville, voL i., Ibid: — "I have heard 
hiiE Bay to those who were woll acquainted with him, that no one had 
ever understood the interests of princes so well, or talked so well about 
them, and I have even heard him praise her capacity. " 

° This portrait is not an original, bat a verj ancient copy. 

' See the oolleetion in quarto of Daret, dedicated to Madame de 
Ciievreuae herself. There is another engraved portrait of Madame de 
Chevreiise, which is very rare, in the collection of Lebloiid. in folio. 
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6 SECEET HISTOKY OF THE FBESCH COUET 

and also in the picture of Ferdiaand Elle,' which represents 
her as a widow and aged. Wo feel in this l&st portrait that 
her dazzling beauty has passed away, but that aonteness, 
dignity, vivacity and grace are still surviving. 

Marie de Rohan belonged to that ancient and illustriona 
family, the issue of the first sovereigns of Brittany, which, 
with its different branches, without counting its allianoes, 
spread itself over, and long possessed, a considerable part of 
Brittany, dividing itself almost equally hetween the Catholic 
and the Protestant party in the sixteenth, and the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth centuries, zealously oheying royalty, 
and holding it in check by tnms, and whose hereditary traits, 
strongly marked in both sexes, were loftin^s of soal, bravery, 
and constancy, At the siege of Eoehelle, two women, after 
eadaring all the rigors of famine with the meanest of the 
soldiers, and subsisting like them upon horseflesh, ohose rather 
to remain as prisoners in tlie hands of the enemy than to «ign 
the article of capitulation. These were the mcther and the 
sister of the celebrated Duke de Bohin one of oui greatest 
warriors before Conde, and trnqnestionibly our greate'it niiii 
tary writer before Napoleon. The wife ot tiiia same Henzi do 
Kohan defended Castres against the Marshal de Themines. 
During the lapse of centaries, this noble house has not ceased 
to produce heroines of a resolute spirit, as well as beauties 
more brilliant than severe. In this respect, she whose history 
we are about to trace, showed no degeneracy from her rate, 
she was truly of the blood of the Kohans, 

She was daughter of Hercules de Kohan, Duke do Mont- 
She is joimger than in that of Daret, with an oval oomitenance, large 
eyes, a fine liuet, and with hair curled and craped in the style of the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIII. As to the ugly little portraits oi 
Moneomet, they have no vesenihlance to Madame de Chevreasc at any 
age. 

' The oiigina! of Ferdinand Elle ia at the iiouse of tiio Duke tie 
Luynea. Balpchou haa engraved it for EBurope lUiwtre. 
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baBon, a zealous servant of Henri IV., Peer and Master of 
the Hounds, and Governor of Paris and of the Isle of Prance, 
and of his first wife, Madeleine de Lenoncourt, sister of TJrbain 
de Laval, Marshal de Bois-Dauphin. Boi-n almost with the 
seventeenth century, in December, 1600, she lost her mother at 
a very early age, and in 1617 espoused that audacious favorite 
of Louis XIII., who, on the faith of the fickle friendship of a 
king, dared attempt to overthrow the authority of the queen- 
moWier, Marie de Medicis, destroyed the Mai-shal d'Ancre, 
combated the Princes and the Protestants at the same time, 
and attempted against Eichelieu himself the system of Kiche- 
lien. Let ns ask in passing, Is it not unworthy of history to 
attribute the elevation of Luynes to the oaprioe of a king, who 
takes one of his pages, a petty geotleman, for his primo miu- 
iater, solely because he finds him skilful in the art of training 
falcons ? Such, perhaps, was the beginning of the fortunes of 
Luynes, — such was not the cause of it. This petty geatleman, 
son of Captain de Luynes, as he was called, one of the bravest 
and most intelligent of the officers of Henri IV., was him- 
self a man of talent and courage, who, under the direct inspira- 
tion of Louis XIII., honorably restored and sustained while he 
lived tlie work of the great Hng which Richelieu had at first 
opposed in his character of the favorite of Marie de Medicis, 
and which he afterwards uudertook with great zeal, gradually 
turning against his old friends and his first protectress, so far 
as to exile her precisely as De Luynes had done.' The young 

' The reiider ehould not be duped by the memoira of Rlohtlicu, ivhioh 
are designed, like all memoirs, to deoeise posterity in favor of the author. 
lUohfllien did not be^n hia career as he finished it. He commenced aa 
a partisan of the SpaiOish AUiance to please the queen-mother. There is 
a producUon of lUchelieu, now very rare, entitled, Sarangue pronoacie 
en la salle dv Petit Bowrbon, k 28 fevrier, 1816, a la eUiare des Hati 
tevMi a Pdria, par rinh-eiid pert en Bieu, meaai^a Armand Jen/n Aa Flesiis 
de Rkhelim, ^esjM de Lwfon. In this, Eichelieu congratulatca the 
king, who ff;is of age, on hjving " restored the reiiia of this great em- 
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OF THE FEENCH COURT 

and ambitioTia constable was well fitted to please the bold heart 
of the beautifd Marie, and she loved him faithfully. She had 
one daughter, a devotee, who died unmarried, and a son who 
played a role m the seventeenth century by his liaisons at 
Port Royal, translated into French the Meditations of Des- 
earttjs, wrote estimable works of piety, under the name of M. 
de Laval, and continued the illustrious house. 

The Duchess and Constabless de Luynes, left a widow in 
1621, in 1622 espoused in a second marriage Claude de Lor- 
raine, Duke de Ckevreuse, one of the sons of Henri de Guise, 
Grand Chamberlain of Franco. His greatest merit lay in his 
name, and the good looks and valor which could never he 
wanting in a prince of the house of Lorraine ; but he was dis- 
orderly iu his business, and disagreeable in his manners, 
which may explain and extenuate the faults of his wife. Three 
daughters were born of this new marriage, two of whom died 



pire to the hands of the queen, his mother, so that she might liave for 
some time the guidauee of his estates." Spain and France "being 
united, have nothing to feat ; while separated, they can only receive injury 
from each otlier." Let us add that Luynes, struck with the talents of 
Richelieu, ended by extricating him from diegcace; that ha ptopoeed to 
restore him to publin life, and, to attach him to himself caused the nieoe 
of Kichelieu, Uademoiselle du Pont de Courlay, aflernards Duchess de 
Aiguillon, to espouse his own nepheiv, Combalet. Richelieu Iterefore was 
at that time regarded as sevciitg Lnynea in an underhand way, and it is 
principally to efiiMie and contradict this well-founded rumor, that, uniting 
all the foibles and weaknesses of vanity to the aspirations and ambition of 
pride, be atlempts in his memoirs to decry the constable, reproaching him 
with that of which he himself was afterwards guilty. Lnynea resolutely 
attacked aad promptly subdued the rebelUous princes, and by means of 
the treaty of Augoul^me secured the queen-mother in a necessary exile 
without useless rigor. When Eohan and Soubiae dared to draw the 
sword, the new Dnke de Luynes gfuned the title of constable by opposing 
the Protestants, and he undertook the siege of Montauban, the preoureor 
of that of La Eochelle. In 1620, Beam was definitively incorporated 
witli the crown. This is an abstract of the whole of RicheUeu's career. 
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CUfDBE EICHKLIEU AND MAZAEIN. 9 

in Goiivents,' the third was the beautiful and celebrated Made- 
moiselle de ChovreusG, who was weak enough to listen to Eetz, 
if we may believe hia assertions, for which he repaid her by oari- 
eatnring her for the diversion of the one for whom he wrote.' 

The new Duchess de Chevreuse had been appointed super- 
intendent of the queen's household during the life-time of her 
first husband, and had soon become the favorite of Anne of 
Austria as the constable was the favorite of Louis XIII. The 
court at that time was very brilliaut, and gallantry the order 
of the day, Marie de Bohan was naturally gay and spirited. 
She yielded to the allurements of youth and pleasure. She 
had lovers, and these lovers forced her into politics. Beta 
himself admits this in the following passage, too famous to be 
omitted here, though we must first remark that even if it have 
a groundwork of truth, the coloring is greatly exaggerated : ' 
" I never saw any one else," he says, " in whom intuition could 
supply the place of judgment. She often suggested expedients 
so brilliant that they seemed like flashes of lightning, and so 
wise that thoy would oot have been disowned by the greatest 
men of any age. Yet these were only called forth by the occa- 
sion. If she had lived in an age in which there were no politics, 
she never would have invented any. If the prior of the Oar- 
thusiaus had pleased her, she would have become a recluse in 
good faith. M. de Lorraine first forced her into public affairs, 

' One, Anne Marie de Lorraine, died in 1653, aged eighteen, the 
Abbesa of tlie Port, aui Dames ; the other, Henriette de Lorraine, wks 
Abbess de Jouan'e. The latter must not be confoiiuded with her niece, 
Madame Albert de luynes, who, with one of her ^tera, was also a de- 
votee at JoiiaiTe, and to whom Bossuet wrote so many toaehing letters. 
Heiirietto de Lorraine had some diflputes with her bishop respecting Ihe 
extent of the power of abbesaes, and, after jielding, she retired to I'ort 
Royal, where she died in 1694. — Gallia ChrisUaita, vol. viiL, p. 1115 ; 
Fie de Bossuei. by M. de Beausset, voL ji. Book vii. 

' Vol. i. of the Amaterdam edition, 1781, p. sai. 

= Ibid., p. 219. 

1' 
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10 SECRET HI9TOET Off THE FRENCH CODKT 

the Dake of Bwcliingliain and Coaiit Holland sustained her in 
them, Chateauneuf interested her in them- She abandoned 
herself to them as she would unhesitatingly have abandoned 
herself to any thing that pleased the one whom she loYcd, with- 
out choice, and simply because it was neoessai'y to her nature 
that she should loye some one. She was easily pei-suaded to 
accept of any lover,' but when she had ouce taken him, she 
loved him truly and faithfully, and she has confessed to Madame 
dc Rhodes and myself that, by a strange caprice, those whom 
she had most esteemed she had never loved, with the exception 
of the unhappy Buckingham. Her devotion to a passion 
which may be called eternal, however often she may have 
changed its object, did not prevent a patch upon her face from 
abstracting her attention,' but she always returned to her sub- 
ject with a fascinating grace that made this little break absolutely 
enchanting. Never did person care less for perils, and never 
had woman more contempt for scruples and for duties, — she 
knew no duty but that of pleasing her lover." Of this sketch, 
whioh might have moved Talleraant to envy, retain at least 
these striking and faithful traits — the prompt and sure pene- 
tration of Madame de Ohevreuse, her indomitable courage, and 
her loyalty and devotion in love. Besides, Retz is entirely 
mistaken as to the order of her adventures, he forgets some, 
and he invents others; he seems to regard the events in which 
the passions of Madame de Chevreuse caused her to take part 
as trifles, while in fact there were none greater or more trag- 
ical. Let us throw aside this trifling and frivolous stylo, and 
seek in its stead to establish the truth. 

The young queen, Anne of Austria, and Iier youthful super- 

' A ridiculous ealunmy, llie sole pretext of whioh is lie last haiion of 
Madnme de Chevreuse during the Ftorde. See our kel chapter 

' This Bccuaation simply meaiiB that "Madame de rhercpuae nai 
suhject to fits of abstraction during her conversatioji,' is Midinn, de 
MoWcvillc informs us. VoL L, p. 198. 
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nd WW n y f h am age, only occnpied 
h fiwhf upms Anne, neglected 

by h h ad a h f w he society and the 

and b ppy h f M d m d Ohevreuse. They 

J dhirm Lmkngf ry thing " food for 

m nd p a,an y agw le uor u io i giiKico." Lord 
Bich, afterwards the celebrated Count Holland, of the bottse 
of Warwick, came to the French court at the close of 1624, or 
the commencement of 1625, to demand the hand of the beauti- 
ful Henriette, sister of Louis XIII., for the Prince of Wales, 
who soon after became Charles I, During this negotiation, 
the Count became enamored with Madame de Chevrense. He 
was young and singularly handsome ; he pleased her, and won 
her over to the interests of England. This was, I belieye, the 
true debut of Madame de Cbevreuse, both in love and in poli- 
tics. Holland, who was volatile, and a lover of pleasure and 
intrigue,' persuaded her to entangle her royal friend in some 
love afiiiir like their own. Anne of Austria was vain and 
coquettish, she loved to please, and with her country's taste for 
gallantry, aided by the freedom in which she was lefl; by Louis 
XIII., she did not interdict herself from accepting homage; 
but here the game was not without danger, and the handsome 
and elegant Buckingham suooeeded in seriously troubling the 
heart of the queen. It was not the fault of Madame de Chev- 
reuae if Anne of Anstria did not wholly yield. Buckingham 
was rash and the superintendent complaisant; and the queen 
only escaped at a perilous risk. 

Whatever Reta may say of it, we doubt very much whether 
Backingham was ever any thing more to Madame de Chevrense 
than the intimate friend of her lover, and the chief of the party 
into which Holland had drawn her. She saw him for the first 



' Ln Rochefoucauld, ibid., p. 340 ; La Porte, Memmres, Coll. Peiitot, 
1 aeries, vol. lix., p, 295: "One of the bandsoniest mea in the world, 
rt of an elfaminatc beauty." 
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time in May, 1625, when lie oame to France to espouse Ma- 
dame in behalf of Charles I., and, at that time, Buckingliaui 
was in the height of hia infatuation for Q«een Anne, while 
Madame de Chevreuse was in love with Ooniit Holland, whom 
she soon rejoined in England, having had the art to cause her- 
self to he appointed to escort the new Princess of Wal^ to her 
husband. Now, when Madame de Chevreasa loved, as Eetz 
himself affirms, she loved faithfnliy and exclusively. At the 
age of twenty-four, one does not trifle with a first attachment 
to the extent of giving one's own lover to another, and the roh 
which the poor woman already plays in this afiair is not so 
honorable as to make us delight to vilify her still more, Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse fell ill, it is true, on hearing the news of 
the assassination of Buckingham. Nothing was more nat- 
ural; she lost in him a tried friend, the confidant of her first 
love, and the chief and the hope of the enemies of Kichelieu. 
To the obscure insinuations of Beta, should be opposed the 
clear and connected aecouut of La Eochefoneauld, and above 
all, the silence of Tallemant,' who would not have failed to 
add this item to his scandalous chronicles, had he ever heard 
the story. Thus, without pretending to scan such things 
clearly, especially after the lapse of two eeaturies, but follow- 
ing our rule of admitting nothing except from sure testimony, 
we incline to the belief that the Duke of Buckingham should 
be struck from the list, still very numerous, of the lovers of 
Madame de Chevreuse, and that the handsome Chalais was the 
immediate successor of tie elegant Count HoUand in the heart 
of the beautiful duchess. 

Without making of the conspiracy of Chalais, as Richelieu 
would have it, " the most frightful conspiracy of which history 
has ever made mention,"' we cannot refuse to admit that it was 
not so trifling an affah- as Chalais asserted, trembling for his 
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head. The court of Monsieur was already a foeaa of in- 
trigues against Eiotelieu. Monsieur did not like his proposed 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Montpensier, and Aune of 
Austria, on her side, who had as yet no children, feared a mar- 
riage which might some clay take the crown from her head, and 
transfer it to the house of Orleans. Henri de Talleji-and, 
Prince de Chalais, of the house of Perigord, came to the aid of 
Monsieur and the queen ; he planned some dark iuti'igue' which 
Richelieu, perhaps, exaggerated, but which he succeeded in 
so firmly estahlishiog in the mind of the king, that Louis XIIT. 
n t nly ah nd d Chal aft a ds he abandoned Cinq- 

Mar* but ma n d p uad d du u his whole life that 
t! e q ee bad b u impl atfd n tb aff and that, he beiug 
d ad 1 th n d h and 'M n u had entertained the 

th uffbt f a un n Ohalaia m nt d tb first scaffold erected 
by Eichclieu, despite the tears of bis aged mother. Monsieiir 

' La Rocliefoucauld, ibid., p. 3S9 : " Chnlaie was master of the ward- 
robe ; Ilia person and mind were attraotiye, and lie was devotedly at- 
tached to Madame de Cberreuse. He was accused of liaring formed a, 
dc^gn ag.dii3t tlie life of the king, and of having proposed to Hon^eiir to 
break off his mamage witli a view ot eeponsing tbe qneen on his acces- 
sion to the throne. Although this crime was not fully proved, Chnhiia 
WHS beheaded, and the cardinal had but Utile difficulty in persuading the 
king that the ((ueen and Madame de Chevreuse had not been ignorant of 
tbe design of Chalais." Fontenay-Mareuii, Memoires, Coll. Petitot, vol. 
li., p. 2S : " M. de Chalais was young, well formed, expert in all kinds 
of eierdse, and above all, agreeable in society ; which rendered htm a 
great favorite among the women, who finallj caused his ruin. Fontenaj 
says that in tbe midat of the affair, and despite all his pledges, be became 
reconciled to Richelieu, but tbat Madame de Chevreuse reproached him 
so bitterly and nrged him on so strongly, that, nothing being impoasiUle 
to a woman of so much beauty and wit, he was unable to resist hei', and 
chose rather to he unfaithful to the oardinal and himself than to her, so 
that he had no sooner caused Mon^eur to change his opinion, than he 
rendered him again more rebelUous than ever. Had he merely counsel- 
led Monsieur to leave the court to go to La Eochelli-, no one could have 
saved him ; butilissaid, and many believed it, that he went much farther. 
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extricated himself from the affair by espousing Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, the queen fell more deeply than ever into dis- 
grace, and Madame de Clievreuae, perfidiously denounced hy 
tie Duke of Orleans, and alao by Clialais bimself, who, with 
his dying breath, vainly denied Hs first confesaiona, was eon- 
demned to depart from France. What part had she had in this 
conspiracy ? That whiob both love and friendship had forced 
upon her. Ohalais was her lover, and she was devoted to 
Anne of Austria. She was no more the originator of this plot 
than of any of the others which the Duke of Orleans so often 
eoDiraenced but never finished; but, on entering it, she brought 
into it all her ardor and her energy. Richelieu says, and 
we believe him, that " h did m h th y 1 

She dearly learned the t f I g ^ t w II A 

of Austria escaped with I ht h It 1 t 1 
Bgeous confidant saw th m wh m h 1 i j ] by th 
hand of the executioner d h If t f m 11 th fi 
ments of life, from the f t f th I d f } b t 

fal chateau of Dampier df dto kan yim 

foreign land, " Then,' Ehl hwt ptd 

with rage." She even w t f t y th t tl 11 t 

know her; that they tb ht th t h 1 1 d m d I 

for coquetry, but she w Id h w tl m t th t h 
capable of something el th t th w th th t h 

would not do to avenge h If 1 tb t h w Id b d 
herself to a soldier of th g d th th t it t 

faction from her enemies Sh wish d to g t E 1 d h 
she was sure of the support ot Holland, of Buckingham, and 
of Charles I. himself. This favor was not accorded her ; her 
imprisonment was even talked of, and it was with diffioulty 
that her husband obtained permission for her to retire into 
Lorraine. 

It is well known that, instead of a refuge, she found there 



., p. loa. 
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am b 1! nt umph Sh daz I d sedaced and urged 
h mp u u a d d n u Ch les IV.' She was 

a L R h f uld his d d as othera have so 
often repeated, the primary cause of the mlsfortunea of this 
prinop ; — no, the true cause of the misfortunes of Charles IV. 
lay ia his own character — in his presumptuous amhition, 
open to every wild fancy, which had to encounter such a 
politician as Richelieu. Let ns not forget that these two 
personages were emhroiled long before Madame de Chev- 
reuse set foot ia Naucy. Richelieu claimed several por- 
tions of the estates of the duke, who, being placed between 
Austria and France, began the warfare by declaring in favor 
of the former against the latter. He was the man the best 
fitted of all others to share tlie sentiments of Madame de 
Chevrenae, as she was admirably suited to second his designs. 
She found Charles IV. already pledged to Austria, she at- 
tached him to England, then ruled by Buckingham ; she 
also established intelligence with Savoy, and thus formed a 
European league by which she secured to the interior the sup- 
port of the Protestant party, controlled by her relatives, Rohan 
and Souhise. The plan was well laid; an English fleet, com- 
manded by Buckingham himself, would disembark at the Isle 
of Re and join the Protestants of La Eochelle; the I>ukp. of 
Savoy would make a descent at the same time upon Dauphiny 
and Provence ; and tie Duke do Rohan, at the head of the 
Reformers, would stir up Langaedoc, while the Duke of Lor- 
raine should march towards Paris by the way of Champagne. 
The principal agent of this plan, charged with bearing mea- 

' Here, as well as in respect to t!i9 early part of the life of Madame 
de Chevreuse, we refer our readers to the work of Count d'Haussonville, 
Miiinire de la riimiim dt la Lorraine h la FFonce, with inedited notes, 
proofs and hietoncat documents, of which excellent treatise we would 
give a more estpnded eulogy if competent critics had not anticipated us 
by diffusing the knowleilgp, wit nnd elegance which iUiimiiiale jta pages. 
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sages all h ute d pa s w I d M n u an nti- 
mate f nd of H llwid and f Bu 1 n ham wii aid, 

also suff 1 h in li o be oai ated by he J a m f Ma lame 
de Ohevrease 

Pucheheu, ftiewarned hy his own aagio;ty ind b^ his 
police, watoheil ill the movements of Montagu, daied to 
erase his airest on the Loiraine territoiy,' seized hia pipen>, 
discovered the whole conspuacy and feoed it with his ac 
oustimed 7igoi The piiQCjpal attack upon the Isle of fie 
wiB foiled, md Bwekingham forced to an ij^ominioua le 
tieat La Eoohclle soon after yielded to the perseveiauoe 

' Queen Anne was so deeply inTolved in this intrigue, that eho 
treinbleii for hei- Own safety when news of tbearrest of Montagu reached 
her, and she aould not rest until she naa well assured that £he nas not 
named in the papers of tia prisoner, and would not be mentioned in his 
esaniinaiion. La Porte, Memoires, p. 304 r " The news of the arrest of 
Lord Montagu threw the queen into the greatest anxiety. She feared that 
she wus named iu his papers, and that when this came to the eaca of the 
king, with whom she did not live on Tocy good terms, he would ti'ent her 
hiirshly and send hev to Spain, as ha nsHuredlj would have done. So great 
was her disctuietude, that she neither ate nor slept. In this emban'ass- 
ment she recollected that I was in a company of gendarmes which be- 
longed to the troops appointed to attend Lord Montagu. She tlierefora 
inquired for me of Lavau, who foond me and conducted me after mid- 
night to the chamber of the queen, whence all had withdrawn. Sheteld 
me of her anxiety, and that, haTing no person in whom she could confide, 
she had sought me, believing that I would serre her from aifectlon and 
with fidehty, and that her safety or destruction depended on the news 
which I should bring to her. She told me the whole affair, and said that 
I must endeavor in lay attendance on Lord Montagu, to speak to him 
and to learn whether she was named in the papers which had been tak- 
en, and whether, in the event of his beiug examined while in the Baslillo, 
aud urged to reveal the confederates of this league, he would refrain from 
naming her. ... I related tlie trouble of the queen to Lord Mon- 
tagu, who replied thai she was neither directly nor indirectly named in 
Che papers, and assured me that, if he were questioned, he would die rather 
than say aught that might injure her. La Porte says that when he 
brought back this answer to the queen, she diiueed for joy. 
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and skill of the cardinal the van juished coalition wis dif 
solved, and Enj,lanl sued i r pfiie placing imong it'? mo^t 
urgent conditions the letuni ot the beautiful exile mw 1 e 
come a pditioil power for whom p ace oi tvit wis mile 
" She W3« a pnoeess who was much bved m England and one 
for whom the king eatertimed in esjecial legard and he 
would assure lly have in^istei on including her in the tieaty 
of peace if he hid not been ashamed of making mention of i 
woman in it >ut he would be j^atly bliged if his m je^ity 
would not displease him in thih She had a fine inmd a potent 
beauty which she knewhjwto u^e to advtntaa;e was nevei 
disheartened bv any misf itnne and alwTfcs retained her even 
nesa of temper ;" ' a less brilliant, but f m j t and f thf I 
portrait than that of Eetz, and which y h b d w I y 
Eichelien's own hand, as it is prob bl th t th d 1 
cording to his custom, has here ree p t 1 ted th p p t 
of Montagu in his own style, instead t pj g tl htm 

Ue this aa it may, Bichelieu, who ard tly d d t d g g 
himself from the Eohans, the Prot t ta I E ^1 i 
order to direct all his forces against bp pt d tl d d 

condition, and Madame de OhevreuB t i t T) [ 

A few years of tranquillity foil wdtl t bl tlf 
Marie de Kohan reappeared at court 11 1 b ty '-!1 

was not yet tbirty years of age, and Id ly 1 k t 

her with impunity. Eichelieu him If w t lit 

her charms;^ he endeavored to pi se 1 b t h h mag 
was not aeoepted. To the all-powe -t ! d 1 M 1 m d 
Chevreuse preferred one of bis min t d th po 

whom he had the best reason to count h j d b m w h 

a glance, and won him over to the p ty f th q d th 

malcontents. 

' Memoirea of Richelieu, Yol. ir., p, 'li. 

* Madiuae de Motteville, Vol. i., p. B2 ; " This minister, despite the 
i^r with wbich he had treated her, had uuvci' disliked hev ; her beauty 
had charmed him el«." 
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Charles de I'Aubepine, Marquis de Cliiteauneuf, of an an- 
oient family of counsellors and secretanes of state, had suo- 
eeeded Michael Marillac in the office of Keeper of the Seals 
in IQ'dO ; this he owed to the faTOr of lliehelieu, and to the 
attachment which he had shown him. He had carried this 
devotion very far, for he had presided at Toulouse over the 
commission which had sentenced the imprudent and unfortu- 
nate Montmorenci, and bad thus drawn upon himself the 
eternal enmity of the Montmoreucis and the Cond^s. Ghflr 
teanaeuf had therefore given bloody pledges of fidelity to 
Richelieu, and they seemed inseparable. The cardinal had 
loaded him with favors, as was his custom towards his friends. 
Chateauneuf had been appointed chancellor of the royal orders, 
and Governor of Touraine, He was a eonawmmate man of 
business, laborious and active, and endowed with that quality 
which best pleased the cardinal, resolution ; but he had an in- 
ordinate ambition which Le retained through life, and which 
when joined with love, rendered him blind to all but hia par- 
pose.' We cannot bat smile when we recall the assertion of 

^ RicheWsa, Teslamenl FoUtique, Chap. i. : "The iraportaut post to 
which your majest; bad appointed him, the hundred thousand crowna 
which he received each year from your liberality, the governnient of one 
of your provinces, ail estcaordinary marlis of &vor to a man in his posi- 
tion, were not considerations weighty enough to deter him from becom- 
ing the author of his own ruin." Ifemoiyes, Vol. vii., p. S36 : " M. da 
Ch&teauneuf was made Keeper of the Seals iu tiie belief that he would 
be guided solely by the commandments of the king, and the interests of 
hia eerviee, as he bad hitherto seemed to hare no other dedgn, and had 
been for many years attached to the cardinal, serving Mm with many 
tokens of affection and fidelity ; but no sooner was he emancipated by 
the authority of his office and placed in an independent position, than 
the designs which before had been concealed by respect and fear, began 
to dbclose themselves. He attached himself to the cabals of the court, par- 
ticularly to that of facdouB women headed by the Duchess de Chevreuse, 
whoso condnct had often displeased the king, inasmuch as she had not 
oaly belonged toaJl the troublesome factions that had been raised against 
him, but had formerly been herself the very dnngecous leader of a party." 
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Beta, that Ch&teouneuf amused Madame Clievreuse with puh- 
lio afiairs. This amusement must have been of a very peculiar 
nature indeed, since she staked in it her fortune, and BOmetimea 
her head, and the intrigue in which they both were engaged was 
so rash, that here, at least, it must be admitted that it was aot 
Chateauneuf who forced Madame de Chevreuse into it, but 
rathei ahc who ui^el oa the keepei of the seals 

Chateaimeuf was then fifty yeaii ot age and the aenti 
ment that he had coi toived foi Madame de Chevreuse must 
have been one of thoae fatal passions which precede and mark 
the final depaiture of youth A*! fo Madame de Chevieuse 
she shared to the full at extent m the dangers and misfortunes 
of Chateauneuf and never aftetwards consented to separate 
hia f 11 tunes fiom her own In all her aberiationa she at 
least preseryed this remnant of honoi that when she loved 
she loved with unbounded fidelity and aftei the passion had 
passed away she still maintained foi its obiect an mviohble 
feiend'.hip h i sime tune Bichelieu hid perceiied that his 
keeppi if the seals a*- no longei the same His suajieious 
natun, seconded bj his penetration ani his mcomparible po 
hi,e had p it h m on the track of the mcst secret niaiiOBuvies 
of Ch&teauneuf, and he aiterwards amused himself by oolleot- 
ing all the proofs of the treason of his former friend in papers 
which have hitherto remained unpublished, and which seem to 
us to be a stray chapter of his Memotres.' It is said that, 
during an illaess which threatened the life of the cardinal, 
Anne of Austria gave a ball, at which Ch&teauneuf appeared 

' He ffts born in 1580. An excellent crayon portrait of D. Demoo- 
Btier, eogriived bj Kagot, represents him as keeper of the seals, with a 
film and lofty bearing. 

' We found this eurioiiB fragment in the acoliives of foreign affaire, 
Feancb, vol. ci., being the last tti'ticle of the volume, under the title ; 
Mrnnoire de. M. U Oardiual de Jtiekelieu, contre M. de aiidteauneuf, con- 
sisting of twelve pages in the wcll-knonn handwriting of Chatpentier, 
one of tbo BcerctarieiJ of the cardinal. 
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and daaoed ; ' a aigaal act of folly which opened the eyes of 
Hiehelieu, and incensed him greatly. On the twenty-fifth of 
December, 1633, the keeper of the seals wm arrested, and all 
his papers seized. Fifty-two letters in the handwriting of 
Madame de Chevreuae were found, in which, under an easily- 
read cypher and through a transparent disgniae, the designs 
of Chftteauneuf and the duchess were discovered. There were 
also many letters from the Chevalier de Jars, Count Holland, 
Montagu, Puylaurens, Count de Brion, the Duke de Vend6me, 
and even from the Queen of England. These papers were 
carried to the cardinal, who preserved them ; after his death, 
they were found in his casket, and thus fell into the hands 
of the Marshal de Richelieu, who transmitted them to 
P6re Griffet for his Hisioire du regne du Louis XTIL' 



An ancient copy is uow in the 


possession of the Duke da 


Luynea, whose spirit is t bl t 


kt nf mh t y 


the well-known faults of h 11 


t t ^ p lly 


since these faults bear th t p 


f bl h t d 1 fty 


character. W h fully 


Ith u 


scripts, partic 1 ly t! 1 tt 


f M d m 1 Oh use 


They show that P 1 I 


d ly tte t to h 


thathewasjeal u. f TI d Chat 


f,' and that the latter 


was alavnied by th ir m p 


t which she preserved 


towards the p m t th 


b tt to conceal from him 


their intercom \ pi W 


nn t read without interest 


different passag f th 1 tt 


n which we perceive the 


sprightly yet a d t 1 th 


1 h as, her power over the 



s! tk Jiichelieu, vol. vii., p. 143 ; Editoi''E Kote. 

' See this eicellent but unappredated work, toI, ii., p. 392. 

' The jealousj of Eichelieu towards Chiiteauneuf appears iu fha Ibl 
lowing extraol from the Memoires of La Porte, ibid., p. 822: "The 
cardinal questioned me closely about the queea, whether M. de Ohateau- 
Deuf went often to her palace, if he was late there, and whether he did 
not generally go to the chateau of 'I'iidamo dp Chevreuso." 
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keeper of the seals, and her fearless eDmlty to the (iaiJinal, 
despite the deference with which she treated bna :— 

" Madame de Chevrewae complains to M. do Chateawnevif 
of her servant, who has so little faith in the generosity and 
friendship of his master," and who does very wrong when he 
a,sks whether Madame de Chevreuae neglects him to pledge 
herself to the cardinal. You do wrong to have this thought; 
the mind of Madame de Ohevreuae is too noble for treacherous 
sentiments ever to enter it. This is why I regard the favor 
of the cardinal no more than his power, and I shall never do 
any thing unworthy of myself, either for the good which I may 
gain from the one, or the evil which I may suffer from the 
other Believe thi- if y\i would do me justice. I shall de- 
vote my whole life to you and remember that you have the 
jdvantdge heie foi I shill t^ke great pleasure in pleasing you, 
and ehalL suffer much in dispkising you. These, conscien- 
tiously are n y sentunents and you Lave no share in them if 
ever yon disj. lease yo ve mister 

Madame de Chevieuse his seen the cardinal, who re- 
mimed two hours at the paiaee of the queen. He paid her 
extiavjgant compliments, ind utteied the most extraordinary 
flatteries m the presence of Madame de CheTrense, to whom 
he spoke let J coldly affecting ^reat negligence and jndiffer- 
eut,e while she treated him in her usual manner, without seem- 
mg to notice his mood. Upon his attempting to taunt her, 
Madame de Chevi-euse jested at him in open defiance of hia 
power. This surprised rather than irritated him, for he then 
changed his tone, and attempted courtesies and the greatest 
humility. I do not know whether he acted thus to conco.il 
his Ul-hunior in the presence of the queen, or whether he did 

' The reader will note that these letters ace translated almost Te^ 
batira from the original, and that the frequent changes which ocear in 
person and tense are designed to throw a veil — transparent enough, it ia 
ti'iie— over the correspondenee.-— Note hi tHB TiiANSi,iTOH. 
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not wish to embroil Iiimaelf with Madame de Chovrcuse. I 
shall see him to-morrow at two o'clock. I will send you word 
of all that passes. Best assured that Madame de Chevreuse 
will only liye for the world while she lives for you." 

" I helieve that I am destined to he the ohjeot of the folly 
of madmen. The cardinal is a good proof of this ; hut what- 
ever trouble his ill-humor may give me, it does not affliut me so 
much as does that of 37,' (probably Brion, or perhaps de Thou,) 
who, without listening to my entreaties, or to the reasona which 
I have given him, insists on visiting Madame de Chevreuse, and 
says that uothiHg shall prevent him, even though Madame de 
Chevreuse tells him that she does not wish it, for fear of offund- 
ing the cardinal. Should he discover it, I confess to you that 
the language of 37 troubles me greatly, for I cannot suffer it. 
I am sorry that u7 should have given me so many causes of an- 
noyance after having given me so many reasons to he pleased 
with him. I am resolved not to see him if he come against my 
wishes, and not to receive his letters if he does not repent of 
the manner in which he has addressed Mai^ame c!e Chevreuse, 
^ho cau suffer this language from none other than you." 

" Madame do Chevreuse has had uo news from the eardiaal. 
If he is as satisfied with not hearing from me as I am with 
hearing no more from him, he is well pleased, and I am freed 
from that persecution from which may time and our good 
augol deliver us ! 

" The tyranny of the cardinal increases every moment. 
He storms and rages because Madame de Chevreuse does not 
go to see him. I have written to him twice with compliments 
of which he is unworthy, and which I should never have offered 
to him, had it not been for the persecution of M. de Chevreuse, 
who said that these would purchase my repose. I believe that 

' In the original, Madsme de Chevreuse is designated by number 28 ; 
Chateaunenf by 38; the cardina.! by 22; Louis XIII. by 28 ; Qweeii 
Anne bj 24; M. de ChevrcuaB by ,57, etc. 
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the farore of the king have carried his presumption to its 
highest point. He fancies that he can terrify Madame de 
Chevreuse by his anger, and persuades himself, in my opinion, 
that she will leave BOthing untried to appease it; bat she 
is resolved to perish rather than to submit to the cardinal. 
His glory is odious to me. He has said to my husband that 
my eaprioes were insupportable to a man of his temper, and 
that he was resolved no longer to pay me any special attention, 
since I was incapable of giving my friendship and confidence to 
him alone. I tell you this in confidence. Feign not to know 
it to M. do Chevretise. He has had a little quarrel with me, 
for he has been so intimidated by the insolence of the cardinal 
that he wishes to persecute me into a base endurance of him. 
I esteem your courage and affection so highly that I ^ish you 
to know all the interests of Madame de (Ihevreuse. She con- 
fides 80 entirely in you tlvat she believes them to be as safe in 
your hands as in her own. Love your master faithfully, and 
however persecuted Jie may be, believe that in all his actions 
ho will prove himself worthy of love. 

" I shall malie no excuses to-day for not having written to 
you, but I wish you to believe that I have not ceased to think 
of you, although my letters have not expressed it to you. I 
can only describe the interview between the cardinal and 
Madame de Chevreuae by saying that he showed as much pas- 
sion for your master as Madame de Ohevreuse formerly thought 
existed in the heart of 33 ; ' but that Madame de Ohevreuse 
always regarded as a true passion, whereas she believes this of 
the cardinal to be a feigned one. He told her that he had 
now no secrets from her, and that he would positively do all 
that she commanded him, provided that she would live ia such 
a manner with him as to assure him that he stood higher in 
her esteem and confidence than any other on earth. . . . The 
Olio who promised to bring me news was here yesterday, but 

' Tile Diilie of Lorraine, or CoQiit Holland, 
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was very lauch cast down ; two or three times he seemed to 
wish to tell me something, and I gave him sufficient opportu- 
nity, hut he remained silent, and I know nothing of hia senti- 
ments except what I sium'se As soon aw I know the truth 
jou shall -be informed ot it and I will •i>ail mjself jf it with 
him and with all the rest as I have promisi-d joe he bure ui 
this, and also that the jiomises of the oaidmal will not shake 
me. Need I assure yo I ot this? Can if he possible that jou 
would even suspect it? I should Je m despair i± I belieied 
80, but I have too good an (pinion of you not to live lu the 
certainty that you have not a bad lae of mo 

" I am driven to desj in bv wl at the cardinal has de 
manded of Madame de Oheviei e this esening Ho has 
despatched a messengei to her to entieat f hei two things 
first, that she would not speak to Biion (riiin^ois f hiistoihe 
de Levis, Count de Briou one f f the tavorites ot the Duke of 
Orleans, the future Duke de Damville ) aud second that she 
would not see M. de Chftteiuneuf It la only the last that 
troubles me. Howevei my lewlution of testifying my \fit,e 
tion to M. de Chateauneut is "^tiongpr than all consileiatiti s 
of the cardinal. I have tbeiefore sent word to the cardii al 
that I cannot refuse the entreaties of M de Chevreuse that I 
should see M. de Ghateauneut respecting several of his buai 
ness affairs. My own chn,f busmes^j is to a<.init myself if the 
obligations which I owe to M. de Ohateaunenf, to whom I am 
more indebted than to any other person, 

" There is no pleasure or fatigue which can prevent me 
from thinking of you, and from giving you tokens of it. 
These three lines are a proof of this truth, and I wish them to 
serve as the assurance of another, namely, that if M. de 
Oh&teauneuf is as devoted a servant in deeds as in words, 
Madame de Chevreuse will be a more grateful master in actions 
than in language. 

" I do not doubt the trouble which you arc in, and you 
protest that Madame de Chevreuse shares it, believing ber the 
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oauae. Send me word how I can see you without the tnowl- 
edgei of the cardinai ; for I will do any thing you may deem 
propiir for this, wishing ardeutly to oonverse with you, and 
haying many things to say to you which canuot well he ex- 
plained in writing, especially concerning 37' and the cardinal, 
hut the latter more particalarly, having seen him this evening, 
and founa him more thaa ever resolred to persecute Madame 
de Chevrcuse. He parted on good terms with her, hnt she 
never found him in such a mood as to-day ; ho restless and so 
variahle in his manner, now carried away hy anger, then paci- 
fied in a moment into extreme humility. He cannot endure 
that Madame de Ohevreiae shoald esteem M. de Chateauncuf, 
but he cannot prevent her; this I promise you, my faitiiful 
servant, whom I so call, because I believe him to he such. 
Adieu, I must see you at any cost. Send me an answer, and 
beware of the cardinal, who watches Madame de Chevreuae and 
M. de ChSteauneuf, in whom Madame de Chevreuse confides as 
in herself 

" I would ti'uly have given my life to have seen you yes- 

d y I w n u in the evening, and was near going for 

h p pos u sister's house, (Elisabeth de L'AuhSspine, 

w had m d Andre de Ooohefilet, Count de Vauoellas.) 

I h d na p aks to you of the visit of Madame de Chev- 

u te h m it was respecting the afi'air of the Princess 

d Guy ^ ( in-law of Madame de Ohevi-ense ;) but I 

wish y n to be dispieased with your master, and to 

dp h m I kn w that this will be painful to you, never- 

ss y u mu ey me, because it is absolutely necessary. 

I hib a n that I recommend it to you. Choose a 

ah e n f r this. Do not send to my house. Yon 

shall often have news from me, and during my whole life, 

proofs of my affection. I shall be to-day where you are going. 

" Although I am ill, I will not refrain fi'om telling you the 
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result of tlie Tisit of Madame de Chevreuse to tLe cardinal. 
He epoke of his passioiij whicli, he said, was so great as to have 
caused his illness by reason of his diapieasure at Madame de 
ClieTreiise's conduct towards him. He expatiated in a long 
and querulous harangue upon the actions of Madame de Chev- 
reuse, particularly respecting M. de Chateaunenf, and con- 
cluded by saying that he could no longer entertain liia present 
sentiinents for Madame de CheTreuse if she did not express 
her frieadship for him differently from her past manner ; to 
which Madame de Chevreuse replied that she had always en- 
deavored to give the eai-dinal reason to be satisfied with her, 
and that she was now more anxious to please him tian ever. 
The cardinal pressed Madame de Chevreuse in the strongeBt 
manner to discover tow M, de ChAteaanenf stood with her, 
saying that every one believed thent to be extremely intimate, 
which I positively denied. I will say no more to you now, 
but believe that I esteem you as much as I despise him, and 
that I shall never have any seereta from M. de Chateauneuf, 
nor any confidence for the cardinal. 

" I sacredly oonfirm the promise that I made yon. If 
I have seemed to hesitate, it was not because I had since 
changed my mind, but merely to see if you were firm in yours. 
It is true that on this occasion you ask of me that which I 
desire to grant in order to make you more culpable if you fail 
in it, and me more excusable in what I shall have done. 

" Should your affection be as perfect as is the ring you 
have sent me, you will never have cause to blush for having 
macle au unworthy gift to your master, nor he for having re- 
ceived one from you. 

" I share in the regret of departing without seeing jou. 
My hatred of the cardinal's tyranny exceeds your own, but I 
wish to sunaouat rather than complain of it, since that would 
be the result of courage, and this of weakness. Never have 
I wished to converse with you so much as at this moriiciit. 
The cardinal declares that Madame tic Ohyv reuse will soon be 
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on ill terms with you, and that M, de Cbateauneuf does not love 
Madame de Chevreuae, and ridicules her with 47, (some un- 
known lady, perhaps Madame de Puisieus, whom Clifl,teau:- 
neuf had long loved.) About her, I am in no eoDoern; I 
believe M. de Ch&teanneuf faithful and affectionate to me, 
and shall be so to him through my whole life, proyided that, 
as he has merited the good opinion which I have formed of him, 
he does not hereafter give me cause to loao it. I am in dc- 
spMr at not being able to send you to-day the picture of 
Madame de Chevreuse which I promised you. 

" You have pledged yourself to many things, but it is ne- 
cessary that you should know that the slightest failure will 
displease me exceedingly. Beware, therefore^ of what you 
promise. It would be dishonorable to yon if your actions did 
not conform to your words, and shameiiil to me if I suffered 
it. I say to you once more that joa should not pledge yourself 
to so much if you are not well aasured that you will never fail 
in it. I require but little where I do not expect all ; but 
when you have promised this to me, and I have accepted the 
promise, I shall not be satisfied if there is the least reserve, 

" I counsel you, being as jet unable to command and wish- 
ing no longer to adv'ae you to wear the di mond which I send 
you, so that on seeing th t n wh h h'is two peculiarities, one, 
of being firm, the otl b E a t that t shows the slightest 

defects from afar, y u may n nb that you must be un- 
shaken in jour prom se n d t pi a me, and must be 
guilty of no faults tl at I n ay n t ma k any. 

" The cardinal is in a better humor towards Madame de 
Chevreuse than he has been since his return. He wrote to me 
tiiis evening that he was extremely troubled about my illness, 
that all the favors of the king failed to give him pleasure while 
I remained in my present condition, and that the gayety of 
M. de Chateauneuf had convinced him that he bore no love to 
Madame de Chevreuse ; that he had heard of her illness with- 
out concern ; and that if Madame de Chevreuse had seen his 
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air, slie would have tLouglit him the moat dissembling, or the 
moat anfeeliiig man in the world, and could never have loved 
him, or helieved in. him again. As to this, Madame de Chev- 
reuse promises M. de Chateanneuf that, instead of being gov- 
erned by the oardinal'a adviee, she will both love him and 
believe in him forever. 

" I believe that M. de Chateauneuf fully belongs to 
Madame de Cbevreiise, and I promise you that Madame 
de Chevreuae will ever regard M. de Chateauneuf aa ber own. 
Though all the world should neglect M. de Chateauneuf, 
Madame de Cbevrexise will continue to esteem him ao highly 
through her whole life that, if he lovea her as truly aa he has 
said, he will have reason to be content with his fortune, for all 
the powers of earth could not make me change my resolution, 
I swear this to you, and command you to believe it, and to 
love me faithfully. 

" Last eveDing the cardinal sent to inquire after the health 
of Madame de Olievreuae, and wrote to her that ho was dying 
to aee ber, and that he had many things to say to her, being 
more than ever devoted to Madame de Chevrease, who sets 
little value on this protestation, but much on that which M. 
de Ohdteaunenf baa made of being wliolly hers. To-morrow I 
will tell you more. Love jour master always; he is ill, and 
liaa only gone out when obliged for the last two days, but in 
whatever state he may be, and whatever may happen to him, 
he will die rather than fail in any thing he has promised you. 

" At six o'clock last evening, the Oai-dinal de La Valette 
came to see Madame de Chevreuge on the part of the Cardinal 
de Bichelieu. He addressed her sadly and submissively in 
behalf of his master. After this, he paid a forced admiration 
to Madame de Chevreuse, and offered a thousand gallantries 
which seemed insults to me. I answered him civilly and coldly. 
S7 is in despair ; he saya that he will destroy himself since 
Madame de Chevreuse will not sco liim ; that the life which he 
has only cherished in the belief that it would one day be ac- 
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ceptable and useful to Madame de Clievreuse wUl hencefortli 
be a burden to him ; that baviog lost all hope iie has lost the 
wish to liye, and that this will be the last importunity that I 
shall receive from him. I hope that jour affection is proof 
against every thing. I ask this favor of you, that it may be 
so, and promise you that as long as Madame de Chevreuso 
shall live, you shall receive the same love from her. This let- 
ter was commenced yestei-day. The Cardinal de La Valetto 
has since sent me a thousand compliments in behalf of the 
Cai-dinal de Richelieu. 

" There is no means of saying any thing more about the 
diamond ; but though the cardinal suspects Madame de 
Chevreuse, she will either remove his suspiciona, or replace 
them by the conviction that all his prosperity cannot influence 
Madame de Chevreuse so far as to make her submit to the ca- 
prices of his whimsical humor. Do not disf[uiet yourself 
about this affaii-, but rather think of the health of your ma&ter 
who is ill and confined to his bed, for if you lose him, you 
will never fiud his like in fidelity and affeelioa 

" I wish to see you as much as you do to converse with 
me, but I am troubled to find the means of doing so, because 
the cardinal must not know that wo have met if we would 
not completely unhinge him. Send me word then how I must 
manage to see you without the knowledge of the cardinal. 

" I shall always command you except this once, when 
I ask a favor of you, which is the greatest that you can 
grant me ; it is that M. de Ch^teauneuf shall never suspect 
Madame de Chevreuse, but shall rest assured that he will 
never lose the good graces of his master until Madame de 
Chevreuse shall lose her life, which she hopes will not happen 
until she has first proved to M. de Ch&teauiieuf how much he 
is esteemed by Madame de Chevreuse, though thb may be 
more than she has promised him. But a good master never 
fears to err in obliging his servant, when he has proved him- 
self full of fidelity and afi'ection. The cardinal wishes to 
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persuade Madame de Chevrense that his heart is filled with 
both for her who will not believe his words, I would give 
my life to talk with you, hut I koow not how to manage this, 
for the cardinal must not know it. Consult with the bearer 
respecting the means for it, and believe that nothing but death 
can take away tlie sentiments that I feel for you. 

" Never has there been any thing like tho extravagance of 
tlie cardinal. He haa written and sent the strangest complaints 
to Madame de Ohevreuse. He says that she has constantly rid- 
iculed him to G-ermain, (Lord Jei'myn, the agent and particular 
friend of the Queen of England,) that he might tell in his 
own country of the contempt in which she holds him ; that 
he knows for a certainty tliat Madame de Chevreuso and M. 
de Chateauneuf are in correspondence, and that your aoryanta 
are constantly in my Louse ; that I receive Brion because ho 
is his enemy, in order to displease him ; that everybody says 
that he is in love with me, and that he will no longer endure 
such conduct. Such is the state of the cardinal's mind. Send 
me word what you think of all this, hut feign to know nothing 
of it. I shall see tho cardinal here, and will inform you of 
all that passes. Believe that whatever may happen to your 
master, he will do nothing that is unworthy of himself, or 
which shall cause you to blush for belonging to him. I am a 
little better in health, and more than ever i-esolved to esteem 
M. de Chateauneuf till death, as I have promised you." 

What was not the rage of the proud and imperious cardi- 
nal when he acquired certain proof that he had thus been de- 
ceived by a woman and betrayed by a friend I His vengeance 
fell heavily upon the two guilty ones. The only one of their 
accomplices whom he could reach, the Chevalier de Jars, was 
thrown into the Bastille and condemned to lose his head ; he 
ascended the scaffold and there received his pardon.' The 
Marquis de Hauterive, brother of the keeper of the seals, es- 

' Madiimc de Mottcvillo, vi>l. i., pp. 62-60. 
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oaped witt difficulty under cover of the night and took reftige 
in Holland. His nephew, the Marcjuia de Leuville, was ar- 
rested aud confined for a long time in prison, and he him- 
self waa oondacted to the citadel of Angoulfime, where he 
remained ten years, while Madame de Chevreuse, treated 
more gently by the cardinal, who had still a remnant of hope, 
received for her sole punishment an order to retire to Dam- 
pierre. But the queen could not dispense with her society, 
and the two friends often wished to meet to console each 
other hy talking about their troubles, and probably, also, to 
devise the means of ending them. Often, under cover of the 
evening twilight, Madame de Ohevreuse came in disguise to 
Paris, was secretly introduced into the Louvre or the Val-do- 
G-rAce, saw the queen, and returned at midnight to Dampierre. 
But these clandestine visits were soon discovered, or at least 
suspected, and tie faittiul and daring confidant of Anne of Aus- 
tria was banished to Touraine to an estate of her first husband. 
One can easily imagine the mortal ennui which over- 
whelmed the beautiful duchess, thus buried at thirty-three in 
the heart of a province, far from the noise and the splendor of 
Paris, far from all tlie emotions which were so dear to her, fiir 
from all intrigues both of politics and of love. It was but a 
dull amusement to her to turn the head of the old Archbishop 
of Tours,' and to sustain herself she had great need of the 
visits of the young and amiable La Bocliefoueauld,' who lived 

' La, Rochefoucauld, Memoires, p. 855, He waa called Bortrand du 
ChaUK, or D'Esehaux. He must have been lien more than eighty jears 
old, for we read !n the Gazette of the year 1641, No, 619, p. 315, "Sieur 
D'Eaohanx, Arohbiehop of Toura, Coianiandei" of the Order of Saint 
Esprit, and first Almoner to the Sing, died on the let of Ma; at bis 
irohiepieeopal palace of Tonra, aged eightyn^ii." 

' La Rochefoucauld, ibid., p. SBS : " Maiiame de Chevreuse waa at 
that time an esile in Toura, The queen had apokeii well of me to her; 
she wished to see me, and we soon formed a strong league of friendship. 
I was oftcu charged by bolh with daugeroiis coiiinii.'iBiona when going or 
tetumine." 
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in her neighborhood, and of the letters of Queen Anne. SIio 
remained at Tours four long years, from 1633 to tiie middle of 
1637, employing her leisure and activity in concoetiiig a lajs 
terious correspondence between the queen, Charles IV., the 
Queen of England, and the King of Spain. 

What was the real nature of this correspondence ? Hith 
erto, all that wo have known with certainty has been that i( 
furnished food for the gravest accusations against the queea 
and Madame de Chevreuse. In this correspondence, Ihfl 
queen availed herself of the services of one of her valets de 
chambre, named La Porte. Sometimes, too, she retii'cd to 
the Val-de-GrSee under the pretence of offering prayers, and 
there wrote letters which the superior, Louise de Milley, 
Mother de Saint Etienne, doubly devoted to Anne of Austria 
both as a Oathdio and a Spaniard,' undertook to forward to 
their address. The queen and her friends believed themselves 
acting under an impenetrable disguise; but the police of the 
suspioioua cardinal were on the alert. A note of Anne to 
Madame de Chevreuse, which had been confided by La Porto 
to a man of whom he believed himself sure, but who betrayed 
him, was intercepted; and La Porte was arrested, thrown into 
a dungeon of the Bastille, and esamiued in turn by the niont 
skilful agents of the cardinal, Lafferaas and La Polerie, by 
the chancellor, Pierre Segnier, and by Richelieu himself. At 
the same time, the chancellor, accompanied by the Archbishop 
of Paris, ordered the gates of the Yal-de-Graoe to he opened, 
cell of the queen, seized all her papers, and ex- 
supcrioT, the Mother de Saiut Etienne, after 
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1 her througt the arcibialiop to apeak the 
truth in the name of the obedience which she owed to him, 
and under penalty of ex commuDi cation. The queen also 
had mueh to endure, and was in great danger. Let us 
hear La Eochefoucauld, who ought to be correctly informed, 
since he was at that time, with Madame de Hautefort and 
Madame de Chevreuae, the moat intimate confidant of Anne 
of Austria ; " The queen was accused of haying had a corre- 
spoudence with the Marquis de Mirabel, Minister of Spain. 
This was construed into an offence against the state. Several 
of her domestics were arrested, and her cashefa were seized. 
The chancellor esamiued her as a criminal; it was proposed 
to imprison her at Havre, to dissolve her marriage, and to re- 
pudiate her. In this extremity, abandoned by every one, des- 
titute of all [ud, and daring to confide in no one but Madame 
de Hautefort and me, she proposed to me to fly with them to 
Brussels. Whatever were the difficulties and dangers involved 
in. such a project, I can truly say that it gave mo the gi'oatest 
joy of my life. I was then at the age in which one has a pas- 
sion for brilliant and adventurous deeds, and T could conceive 
of none more daring than to carry away the queen from her 
husband and from the Cardinal de Richelieu, who was jealous of 
her, and at the same time to take away Madame de Hautefort 
from the king, who was enamored with her. Happily, affairs 
changed, the queen was found not guilty, the examination of 
the chancellor justified her, and Madame D'Aiguillon pacified 
the Cardinal de Richelieu." 

All this story seems to us very suspicious. We do not for 
a moment believe that the queen ever entertained the insane 
idea which La Rochefoucauld attributes to her ; he mistook a 
pleasantry of Madame de Hautefort for a serious proposition, 
and relates it here according to his custom to give himself an 
air of importance. Besides, whatever he may say, he was not 
daring enough to undertake so rash an enterprise ; and we shall 
see that he was exceedingly circumspect on much less periloi^ 
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occasions. The ctancellor never required tlie queen to submit 
to an examiDation ; the royal dignity positively forbade this ; 
besides, tlie queen was not then in Paris, ncitlier was she at 
the Val de Q-r^ce when the chanoellor visited it ; she was with 
the king at Cliantilly, and every thing was arranged by confi- 
dential explanations between the king, the queen, and Eiche- 
lieu, without the intervention of the chief justice. The 
examination of the chancellor did not, therefore, justify the 
queen, nor was she acquitted ; far from that, she was proved, 
and even acknowledged herself to be guilty, and it was to this 
confession that she owed the pardon which was granted her. 
Madame de Motteville explicitly declares this, when vindicat- 
ing the innocence of her mistress, according to her usual cus- 
tom. " The queen," ' saya she, " oorsld only obtain her par- 
don by signing with hor own hand an acknowledgment that 
she had been guilty of all the things of which she had been ac- 
cused, and she asked it of the king in the most humble and 
submissive terms. . . Every one believed her to be inno- 
cent. She was so, in truth, as far as the king was concerned ; 
hut she was guilty if it were a orime to have written to her 
brother and to Madame de Chevreuse, La Porte, the servant 
of the queen, has himself related to nie the particulars of this 
story. He recounted it to me at a time when he was in dis- 
grace, and therefore dissatisfied with this princess, and what he 
told me ia worthy of credence. He was arrested on the charge 
of being the bearer of letters of the queen, both to Spain and to 
Madame de Chevreuse. He was examined tliree times in the 
Bastille by La Poterie. The Cardinal de Richelieu wished to 
question him himself in the presence of the chanoellor. He or- 
dered him to be brought to his house into his own chamber, where 
he was questioned and cross-questioned upon all the points upon 
which they desired to confound the queen. He remained firm 
and avowed nothing . . refusing the gifts and rewards 

' Memoiren, vol, i,, p. 80. 
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wkieh they proffered him, and oioosing rather to die than to 
accuse the queen of crimes of which he Siud she was innooeiit, 
The Oiirdinal deEichelieu admiring his fidelity, yet persuaded 
that he did not speak truly, wished that he might be happy 
enough to have as faithful a servant as this man, A letter of 
the queen, written in cypher, was also discovered, and was 
sliown her. She oould not but acknowledge it; and, in order 
to prevent any discrepancy, it was necessary to report to La 
Porte this avowal of the queen that he might confirm it. It 
was on this occasion that Madame de Hantefort, who was stUl 
in the court, generously resolving to sacrifice herself to save 
the queen, disguised herself as a waiting maid, and weat to 
the Bastille to convey a letter to La Port«, which she suc- 
ceeded in doing at much risk and danger to herself, through 
the adroitness of the Commander de Jars, then a prisoner 
there. He was an adherent of the queen, and had gained over 
many of the people of the place, who conveyed the letter to 
the hands of La Porte. It apprised him of what the queen 
had confessed, so that being again examined by Laffemaa and 
menaced with the question ordinary and extraordinary, he 
feigned to be terrified, and said that if they would send him 
some officer of the queen, who was a trustworthy man, he 
would confess all that he knew. Laffemas, believing that he 
had gained him, told him that he might name any one whom 
he chose, who would, doubtless, be sent to him. La Porte 
asked for one named Larivifere, an officer of the qnoen, whom 
he knew to be a friend of Laffemas, and whom he really 
distrusted ; this offer Laffemas accepted with joy. The king 
end the cardinal immediately sent for Larivifere, and com- 
manded him to go to La Porte without seeing the queen, and 
persuaded by their promises, he agreed to do all that they 
vfished. He was taken to the Bastille, where he commanded 
La Porte, in the name of the queen, to reveal all that he knew 
concerning her affairs. La Porte foigned to believe that the 
queen had sent liim, and told him wiUi much hesitation all that 
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thp queen had before confessed, protesting that this waa all 
he knew The Caidiual de Rictelieu was coiitounded aad the 
icing siti-ified La Porte, who is a northj aud honeat man, 
hi^ aiBured me that having seen tho lettera in question, and 
L-nowmg their to!iteut>>, he was astonished that aeousations 
could be formed fiom them against the queen, as they Bimply 
consi^ited of Banasras against the Caidjnal de Richelieu, and 
certainly said nothing against the kmg or the state " La 
Porte, in hia Memoires,^ confirms this reeital of Madame de 
Motteville , he decLies that theie was no "finesse" m the 
correspondence of the queen and Madame de CbeTreuse, and 
that the whole affair was concerted, in order " to entangle Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse in it, and to make the public belieye it 
was a dangerous cabal against the state; for it was the cus- 
tom of his eminence to make trifling matters pass for great 
conspiracies." 

It remains to be discoTered whether these were, in truth, 
but " trifling matters," as La Porte averts. We have listened 
to the testimony of friends of the queen and of Madame de 
Chevreuse, but we must also hear Richelieu;' above all, we 
must hear those witnesses which are more reliable than all the 
"Memoirs;" namely, the original aud authentic documents 
of which Richelieu has written, and which have escaped all 
the historians except Pfere GJriffet, who, in this affaii- as in 
that of Chateauneuf, gathered every thing, sifted every thing, 
and then, with the documents in his hand, justified the cardi- 
nal. Thanks to these documents, which we too have studied,' 

' Mentoires, p. 358, etc. 

' Memoirr^, voL x., p. 196, etc. 

* These precious lioeuments paseed from the easkol of the Csrriinal 
da Richelieu into the librarj of the mavsha! of the Eame name, who 
traiiBmitted them to Pare Griffet, as he had formerly done the papers of 
Chateauneuf. The National Library has recently aeqaiced them, iS«p- 
plevtent Fran^ais, No. 4068, witb the following title ; Fietet relaiivea i 
t'affaire -bi Val de Grdee, ieS7. 
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every disguise is remoTed ; we read clearly the conduct of Anne 
of Austria; we see, with all defei-enee to La Eoohefoweauld, 
Madame de Motteville, and La Porte, that she was certainly 
guilty, and that Madame de Chevreuse was probably her prin- 
cipal accomplice, since she had continued to be as firmly 
leagued with her during her esile in Touraine as at the time 
that she was superintendent of her household. 

Against Madame de Ohevreuse, neither whose person nor 
papers were seized, there were merely presumptions — but these 
were very sti-oag presumptions. La Porte, the valet de 
ehambre of the queen, and the avowed bearer of the most of 
her letters, belonged to Madame de Chevreuse as much as to 
the queen herself, and even had a room at the Hotel de Chev- 
reuse, which served him as a retreat. The duchess, before 
her departure to Tours in 1633, went twice, privately, from 
Dampierre to the Vai de Q-rice, where she had au interview 
with Anne of Austria. Lord Montagu, the well-kaown agent 
of the Quean of England and the intimate friend of Madame 
de Chevreuse, had also seea the queen once at the Vai de 
Grace. The courageous esile had proposed to her royal friend 
to break her ban and to come in disguise to meet her in Paris. 
She constantly corresponded with the Duke of Loi-raine, and 
had but lately received an envoy from him. It is difficult to 
believe that so many intrigues had no other end in view than 
to learn news of the health of the queen. Upon this point the 
proofs are direct; we have her own avowals, signed by her 
own hand. It is very probable that she has not told all, but 
what she has told proves that sthe had written several times to 
Spain aad to Flanders, that ia to say, to hostile countries, not 
only to complain of her situation, but also to impart and reveal 
the most important secrets of the French government. 1st. 
She had informed the court at Madrid of the journey of a 
monk who had been sent to Spain on a secret mission. 2d. 
She had given notice that France was endeavoring to make 
terms with the Duke of Lorraine, in order that the cabinet at 
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Madrid miglit take measures to hinder Uiia adjustment, 3d. 
She had al'n informed them that there was reason to fear that 
England, instiiad of remaining allied to Spain, would break 
the league and enter into a treaty with France. 

It seems to us either that crimes of state hare ceased to 
exist ill the world, or else that they are manifest in this affair. 
We see that it was with infinite pains that Anne of Austria 
had hcon hrought to make these avowals. At first she denied 
every thing, and said that if she had written several times to 
Madame do Ohevrense, it had always been on indifferent 
matters. On Assumption day, after receiving the sacrament, 
she sent for her secretary, Le Gras, and swore to him by the 
Holy Communion, which she had just received, that it was 
false that she had had a correspondence with a foreign country, 
and commanded him to go tell the cardinal the oatt she had 
just made. She also sent for Father Oaussin, a Jesuit and 
confessor to the king, and renewed the same oath to liim. 
Two days afterwnrds, finding that it was impossible to main- 
tain so absolute a denial, she commenced by confessing to 
Richelieu that she had really written to Flanders to her 
brother, the Infant Cardinal, but merely to inquire after his 
health, and to ask about other matters of little importance. 
Kichelieu having convinced her that he knew more than this, 
she ordered her maid of honor, Madame de Senec^, Ohavigny, 
and de Noyers, who were present, to withdraw, and, being left 
alone with the cardinal, upon the aaaurance that he would 
obtain a full and unconditional pardon from the king if she 
confessed the truth, she acknowledged all, exhibiting extreme 
confusion in respect to her false oaths. During this humili- 
ating confession, calling to her aid the graees and arts of her 
sex, and concealing her real feelings beneath feigned demon- 
strations, she repeatedly exclaimed, " What goodness you must 
possess, M. le Cardinal ! " Then, protesting an eternal grati- 
tude, she said to him, " Give me your hand," at the same time 
own as a pledge of her sincerity; but the ear- 
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dinal respoetiiilly refused it, drawing back instead of approacli- 
iug her.' The Ahbess of Va! de Grraoe followed the ex- 
ample of the queen ; after having deaied all, she confessed 
every thing. The king and Kiolielieu pardoned them, but 
forced the queen to sign a sort of schedule of oonduet to which 
she should acrupultinslj conform. They proyiaionally inter- 
dicted her entrance to the Val de Ge^cc, as well as to every 
other convent, until the king should again give her permission 
to visit them ; they forhade her to write except in the pres- 
ence of her first maid of honor and first waiting maid, who 
should render an account of it to th kmg t addr^s a 

single letter to a foreign country by a y iir t r indirect 
means, under penalty of the forfo t f th pa don which 
they had accorded her. Both the fi t d th la. t of these 
prohibitions related to the duohes Th k ^ dered his 
wife never to wite to Madame de Oh u ] cause this 
pretest," said he, " has been the Co f all th I tiers which 
the queen has written beside." H Iso m nded her 

neither to see Craft, an English gentleman and a friend of 
Montagu and the duchess, who was strongly suspected of being 
mixed up in all their intrigues, nor " any of the other agents 
of Madame de Chevreuse." We see, then, that it is always 
Madame de Chevreuse whom Louis XIII. and Hicholieu re- 
gard as the root of all evil, and that tliey do not believe them- 
selves sure of the queen until after having first separated her 
from her dangerous friend. 

But how must this be done ? Should they leave her at 
Tours 1 or an'cst her ? or banish her from France ? It is 
curious to see what were the deliberations of the cardinal oa 
this question, both with himself and with the king. He in- 
voluntarily renders striking homage to the power of Madame 
de Chevreuse by proving by a series of reasons, somewliat 
soholaslically deducted after his usual manner, that the worst 

' Memoires of Kiohelieu, toL i., p. iOl. 
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course of all would be to suffer her to quit France. " This 
spirit is so dangerous, that, being abroad, she may bring affairs 
into new disorder which it is impossible to foresee. It is 
she, who, having absolute disposal of the Dute of Lorraine, has 
persuaded him to ^ve an asylum in his territory to Monsieur, 
the Duke of Orleans ; and it is also she who has urged on 
England to war ; if she is thrust from the kingdom, she will 
hinder the Duke of Lorraine from coming to terms ; she will 
incite the English towards the point to which she wishes to 
carry them; she will agitate new schemes in fovor of the 
Chevalier de Jars and Chitteauneuf ; she will stir up a thou- 
sand troubles within and without ; " ' and the cardinal con- 
cluded to retain her in France. 

For this there were two courses open, violence and gentle- 
ness. The cardinal showed many objections to violence, 
which would certainly be followed by importunate solicitations 
on the part of all the fiimily of Madame de Chevrense, to- 
gether with all the powers of Europe, which it would be diffi- 
cult long to resist He proposed, therefore, to win her over 
by kindness, and to treat her as they had treated the queen, 
but on condition tliat she should be as frank as Anne had 
been, and should answer all the questions that might be ad- 
dressed to hei-; but, knowing Madame de Chevreuse, he 
must have foreseen that she would make no confession, and he 
forgets to tell us what he should then have done. They had 
pardoned the humbled and repentant queen, hut what course 
would they have pursued with the proud and artful duohess, 
persisting in an absolute denial ? Satisfied with having 
separated her from Anno of Austria, would Richelieu have 
left her free and tranquil in Touraine ? Is he really sincere 
when he affirms it, or is the old charm still acting, and is this 
iron heart, this inexorable soul, which beauty, however, more 
than once found impressible, unable to shield itself from a re- 



■B5, p. 224, e 
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iuctant tenderness for a woman who joined in her person in 
the highest degree, those two ^ts so rarely found united — 
heanty and coui-age ? 

He spoke to her as if he were sti!I her friend ; he remind- 
ed her of the leniency which he had shown her in the affair 
of Chateauneuf ; and, knowing her to be at that time almost 
destitute, he sent her money. The duchess made much 
ceremony about receiving it; she would not take it as a gift, 
but as a loan ; and the only favor which she asked of the car- 
dinal was that of assistance in the just suit which she was pros- 
ecuting in order to separate her property from that of her 
husband — a suit which she gained some time afterward. The 
questions which were addressed to her, she answered without 
embarrassment and with her usual firmness. Unable to deny 
that she had proposed to the queen to return in disguise to 
Paris, since they had seized the letter in which the queen had 
declined the proposition, she declared that she had had no 
other desire in this than to have the honor of saluting her 
sovereign j that the urgency of her affairs had also called her 
to Paris ; and that, far from thinking to animate the queen 
against the cardinal, her intention had been to employ all the 
influence which she might have possessed over her iu disposing 
her favorably towards the prime minister ; and, paying 
Eiohelieu in his own coin, she gave him back his professions 
of friendship with interest ; but, in her heart, she distrusted 
him. It was in vain that the envoys of Bicheliou, the Mar- 
shal La Meilleraie, the Bishop of Auserre, and above all the 
Abb6 du Dorat, treasurer of Saiate-Chapelle, with whom she 
was on friendly tenus, said every thing that they could im- 
agine to pei'snade her of the sincerity of the cardinal ; she only 
saw in this assiduous friendliness a skilful plan designed to 
lull her vigilance, and to inspire her with a false security. She 
thought of her friends, the Chevalier de Jars and Chtiteau- 
neuf, both languishing in the dungeons of Uichelieu, and re- 
solved to brave all dangers rather than share their fate. 
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In tho mcaE time, Anne of Austria had early felt the need, 
for liev own safety, of acquainting Madame do Chevreuse with 
all that had passed ; and, having promised to hold no inter- 
course with her, she charged La Rochefoucauld, who was going 
to Poitou, to tell her what she dared not write to her herself. 
La Roehefoueattid had jiist made the same promise to his 
father and Ohavigny, a confidant of the cardinal, and he who 
pretends that he would gladly have carried off the cjueen and 
Madame de Hautefort, paused with admirable scrupulousness 
before the pledge he had just given, and begged Craft, the 
English gentleman who was so much suspected by tlie king 
and by E.ichelLeu, to execute the CLueen's commission. On 
her part, Madame de Hautefort had despatched one of her rel- 
atives, M. de Moutalais, to Tours, when affairs were at their 
crisis, to inform Madame de Chevreuse of the real state of 
things, and to tell her that she would send her a prayer-book 
bound in green if affairs took a favorable turn, while a prayer- 
book bound in red should be a token that she must hasten to 
provide for her safety. A fatal contempt of the sign agreed 
on, together with a profound distrust of the designs of Riche- 
lieu and the king, hurried Madame de Chevreuse into a des- 
perate resolve. She chose rather to condemn herself to a new 
esile than to run the risk of falling into the hands of her ene- 
mies, and fled from Touraine, determining to reach Spain by 
journeying through the whole of the South of France. 

Her sole confidant was her old admirer, the Archbishop of 
Tours. As he was from Bcarn and had relatives on the 
frontier, he gave her letters of introduction with all necessary 
information respecting the different roads which she should 
take. But in her haste to fly, she forgot them all, and set out 
an the 6th of September, 1637,' in a carriage, as if to take an 

' Eitra^t ftom the Ittformaiion faite par le president Vignier ds 
la soriie/ailepar Madame de Oheoreuse hora ifei'i-ojice, ■with varlouB cor- 
roborative papers. BjELiorniQUl NaTioNii,!;, GoU. J)u Piiy, Nos. 4i)a 
BUO, an.fi. 501, collected in a single volume. 
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airiug; then, at nine in the evening, she mounted on horse- 
back disguised as a man, and, when five or six leagues fi-om 
home, found herself without letters, without itinerary, without 
waiting-mMd, and followed only by two servants. She was un- 
able to change her horse during the night, and she arrived tha 
nest morning at Buffec, one league from Verteuil, where La 
Eo chef one auld resided, without having taken a single hour of 
repose. Instead of claiming his hospitality, she wrote him the 
following note : " Sir, I am a French gentleman who asks your 
aid to preserve his liberty, and perhaps his life. I have fought 
an unhappy duel, and have killed a nobleman of distinction. 
This forces me to leave Erance m haste as I am pursued. I 
believe you to bo generous enough to seive me without know- 
ing me. I need a carriage jnd a vilet to attend me." La 
Eoohefouoauld sent her what she wished The carriage was 
a great relief to her, for she wis worn out with fatigue. Her 
new guide conducted her to another hoase of Eoohefouoauld, 
where sho arrived at midnight, there she lett the carriage and 
the two domestiea who had hitherto accompanied her, and agiun 
set out on horseback towards the frontier of Spain. The sad- 
dle of her torse was covered with blood ; this slie said was 
from a sword thrust she had reoeived in the thigh. She slept 
in a barn on the hay, and scarcely tasted food. But as beauti- 
ful and as fascinating in the black costume of a cavalier as in 
the brilliant attire of a court lady, her gallant mien won the 
admiratioa of all the women, and daring this adventurous 
journey, she made, despite herself, as many eonnuesta as when 
in the halls of the Louvre, and, according to La Eochcfouoaidd, 
" she showed moi-e modesty and more ci-uelty than men like her 
usually possess." ' At one time she met ten or twelve cava- 

' ha. Roohefoueaulil, p. 8S8. ToMemant, Vol. i., p. 250, relates the 
strangest imaginable anecdotes, but we shall onlj cite certMii and an- 
thenUe faetB. M-trait de I'infornmUan, etc. : A citizen's wife passed by 
chance, and seeing her hing on the liiij, esclaimed: "Tiiis is the hand- 
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liers commanded by the Mai-quis D'Antin, and was obliged to 
turn aside from her route to avoid beJDg reoogaized by them. 
Another timej in a valley of the Pyrenees, a gentleman who 
had Been her in Paris, told herthat he should take her for 
Madame de Clievreuae if she were dressed in a different man- 
ner, hut the fair unknown extricated herself from this difficulty 
by replying that, being a relative of that lady, she might 
well resemble her. Her courage and gayety did not abandon 
her for a moment, and, to portray the valiant Amazon, a song 
was made in which she says to her squire : 

La Boissifece, dis-tnoi 

Vde-je pae bieu en homme ? 
VooB oheTauchez, ma foi, 

Mieui que taut que noue aommes, etc' 

Her attendant urging her to acquaint him with her name, she 
told him in a mysterious manner that she was the Duke D'Eng- 
hieu, who was forced by especial business in the service of the 
king to quit France in this manner ; which may give us an idea 
of her appearance on horseback, as well as of her resolute and 
decided air. Afterwards, gaining confidence in her guide and 
disliking long to wear a mask, she confessed to him that she 
was the Duchess de Chevreaae. She only reached Spain 
after enduring unheard-of fatigue, and passing through a thou- 
sand perils.' Just before crossing the frontier, she wrote to 
the gentleman who had fancied that he recognized her in the 
Pyrenees, and who had shown her every attention and civility, 
that he had not been mistaken, but that she was really the 
lady whom he bad believed her to he, and that, " having found 

BOinest jouHi I ever bhwI Sir, come lest in m; house, you exuite my 
pity," etc. 

' Tallemant, ibid. 

' Exirait da I'iiiformaCion : Malbnaty told her that ahe would lose 
her way, that she would meet a host of robbers, tbat ahe had but a sin- 
gle man with iier, and that he feared some one would harm her. She 
offered a largo rouleau of pistoles to the said Malbasty. 
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him Tinusually courteous, ate took the liberty of entreating 
him to procure her stuffs to clothe herself conformably to her 
ses and condition.' Haviug at laat reached Spain, with her 
accustomed resolution she threw herself for a second time into 
the hardships of exile, taking nothing with her but her beauty, 
her talent, and her courage. She had sent one of her servants 
to La Roohefottcauld with all her jewels — valued at 200,000 
crowns — entreating him to accept them aa a legacy if she 
should die, or else to restore them to her at some future day. 

At the news of the flight of Madame de Chevreuse, Riche- 
lieu was greatly disturbed, and he used every effort to hinder 
her departure from France. The strictest orders were instantly 
issued, not to. arrest, but to detain her. M. de Chevreuse sent 
his steward, M. de Boispille in search of his wife with the as- 
surance that she had nothing to fear. The cardinal also de- 
spatched President Vignier, one of bis trusty friends, with a full 
permission to reside in perfect liberty at Tours, together with 
the hope of a speedy retui'n to Dampierre. At the same time, 
Vignier was ordered to question the old archbishop as well 
as La Rochefoucauld and his people, and to extract from them 
all the information that could be of use to the minister.' But 
neither Boispille nor Vignier could overtake the beautiful fugi- 
tive, and she had just touched the soil of Spain when the presi- 
dent reached the frontier. He wished, however, to eseonte bis 
commission as fully aa he could, and sent a herald on the 
Spanish territoiy to convey to Madame de Chevreuse a pardon 
for the past and an invitation to, return to France. She did not 
learn of all these proceedings until she was already in Madrid. 

' La Rochefoacauld, Memoiris, ibid. 

' These Me the documeuta wliich Du Puy haa coUootfld or rather 
abridged, and of which ne have availed ouraelves to Terifjour narrative, 
using also the account of Rlcheliea and that of Irfi Eochefoucauld. It 
waB on this occadou that LaRochefoucauld was thrown for eight days into 
the Bastille. See his J/emo^jvs, together with La JfiuneR-tc de Mme. de 
Lo^tffUemUe, Ihli'd edition, chap, iv., p. £79, etc 
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Madaine de Chevreuse tn Spain, and in Englani— Longn^wHation with Siclielieu te 
return to I'Vance.— Failure of tlie negotiatioD.— Marie deMi?di^a and the Dnfce 
d'Spernon.-Maclamo de CbBTreuae in flandert.— ConSDiracy and rebellion of 
Oonnt de Soissona.— AlMr of aoq-Msrs,— DeatU of Eiehelieu and of I.onis XIll,— 
Eoj-al declaration of the 20th of April, ICiS, condemnfng Madame de Ohetreuao 
to 11 perjistaal eale.— Hor reiall by the new regent 

Wb can easily imagine the reception wtioh the King of 
Spain gave the intrepid friend of his royal sister. Ho sent 
several carriages- and-sis to meet her, and at Madrid he over- 
whelmed her with every marlt of honor. Madame de Cliev- 
reuse was then thirty-seven years of age. To her many 
attractions she added tie prestige of the romantic adventures 
which she had just passed through, and it is said that Philip IV. 
swelled the list of her conquests, ' She was already thoroughly 
English, and thorouglily Lorraine ; she soon became Spanish 
also. She leagued herself with the Count- Duke Olivares, and 
gained a powerful ascendency over the eounoils of the cabinet 
at Madrid. This she doubtless owed to her talent and bril- 
liancy, and still more to the noble pride which she displayed 
in refusing the pensions and money that were offered her, and 
in always speaking of Prance in a manner befitting tie former 
Constables do Lujnes." 

' Miidanie de MottetiUe, vol. i., p. US. 

' BTBiioTHiiqnE Nationals, Matiuscrits de Colbert, affaires de Pranee, 
in folio. Vol. ii., fol. 9. Mimoirt de ee qtK Madame de ChuBreuse a 
doimS charge au KseHT de Boispille de dire a mtntseigtieur le carditml. 
"She incurred no obligations in Spain, and would not aucept a toatef 
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Notwithstanding, whatever jileaiure tliG declared favor of 
the king, tlie queen, and the prime minister may have given 
her in Spain, she did not remain bng there. The war between 
the two countriea rendered her position very delicate, her let- 
ters penetrated with ilifE-culty into France, and her friends 
dared not write to her, so much did they dread the police of 
Richelieu, and so much did they fear feeing accused of corre- 
sponding with the enemv, and with Madame de Chevreuse. Even 
Boispille, her steward, on receiving a letter from her, said to 
the messenger, who asked for an answer : " We make no answers 
to Spain." Tc have more liberty, and to he nearer France, 
sbe resolved to go to a neutral and even friendly country, and 
in the commencement of the year 1638, she arrived in Eng- 

Madame de Chevreuse was received and treated in London 
as she had been before in Madrid She found there her earli- 
est admirer. Count Uolland, Lord Montagu, who was still 
enamoured with her, Oraft,' and many other noblemen, both 
English and French, who hastened to swell her train. She 
especially charmed the kmg and queen She had always 
been a favorite with Charles L, and Henriette, on again bo- 
holding the chaperon who had escorted her to her royal 
husband, embraced her, and invited her to be seated in her 
presence, an unusual mark of distinction in the court of Eug- 

The kmg and queen wrote m her behalf ti Louii XIII , to 
Queen Anne nnd to Caidinal de Eiohclieu Midjme dc 
Chevipuse demindel the full and entire bnjn^raent of htr 
prcpcifj which hidiuce been grinttd her ind thtn with 
drawn after hei flight to Spain In the ^jring of lb^8 the 



with the eicpption of good cheer and treatment SI c ipoltc » 

befitted her in fepaio an i believed that this was oi e thmg that mid tl i. 

' Mr-inoirii ol Riclielipu, vol. i., p. 48S. 
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pregnancy of Queen Anne becoming pnljlio, filled the Fi'ench 
court with joy, and inspired every heart with hope. Madame 
de Chevreuse profited hj thia eyeiit to address the following 
letter to the queen, whioh she could show without hesitation to 
Louis XIII., hut which, notwithstafiding its reserve and diplo- 
matic circumspection, discloses the waim and reciprocal affec- 
tion of the cjueen and the exile:' 

" To the queen, my sovereign lady : 

" Madame, I should be unworthy of pardon jf I had been 
able to render an account to your Majesty of the journey which 
my misfortunes obliged me to undertake, and had failed to do 
BO. But necessity having constrained me to enter Spain, where 
respect for your Majesty caused me to be received and treated 
better than I merited, the duty which I owed you compelled 
me to keep silent until I should be in a kingdom whose alli- 
ance with France would not give me cause to apprehend that 
you would be displeased at receiving letters from it. This one 
will speak first of all of the great joy which I feel at the preg- 
nancy of your Majesty. May God console and reward all who 
belong to her° by this happiness, whict I entreat him with all 
my heart to complete by the happy accouchement of a dauphin. 
Although my unhappy fortune hinders me from being among 
the first to witness it, believe that my devotion to the service 
of your Majesty will not let me be amoog the last to rejoice at 
it. The memory which your Majesty doubtless retains of 
what I owe to her, and my own remembrance of what I wish 
to render to her, is sufficient to convince her of the grief 
it has been to me to see myself obliged to cjuit her, in order to 
escape the troubles into which I feared that unjust suspicions 

^ Manaxirils de Colbert, ibid. 

' It is lini'ill; necesaary to remind the reader (hat, in all Frensh letters 
addressed to sovereigns, the feminine pronoun her is used iuatend of the 
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might plunge me. It has been necessary for me to deprive 
myself of tLe consolation of assuaging my sorrows by telling 
tliem to your Majesty, until the present hour, when I can com- 
jilain to her of my unhappy fortune, hoping that her protection 
will shelter me &om fJie anger of the king and the dislike of 
the cardinal. I dare not say this to his Majetity myself, and 
do not tell it to M. the cardinal, being assured that your geTi- 
erosity will do so, and thus make that agi-eeable which in nie 
would be importunate. The knowledge of the kindness of 
your Majesty assures me that she will willingly exercise it on 
this occasion, and that she will employ her charity to prove to 
me what I already know, that she is still herself Your Maj- 
esty will learn from the letters of the King and Queen of Great 
Britain the honor they do me, I do not know how better to 
express myself than by telling your Majesty that it merits her 
aekuowledgmeot. I trust that she will approve of my resi- 
dence in tSieir court, that this will not render me deserving of 
any harsh treatment, and that I sLaU not be refused the prop- 
erty which the authority of your Majesty and the care of M. 
the cardinal had procured me before my departure, and which 
I demand of my husband. In whicli I supplicate your Majesty 
to protect me, so that I may soon be in possession of the just 
rights for which I am hoping." 

At the same time that she claimed her property, Madame 
de Chevreuse thought of acquitting a debt which weighed 
heavily oa her pride. At Tours she had really been forced 
to accept the money sent her by Richelieu, but, as we Lave 
already said,' she accepted it simply as a loan j and under 
cover of the official letter to Queen Anne, which we have just 
given, she enclosed a little confidential note, designed for the 
queen alone, from which we see that the Queen of France had 
herself formerly borrowed money from her ex^superintendoat. 

' Manv^crits de Volbert, ibid. 
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The note, in fact, besongLt her to pay the cardinal what wa3 
due to him, and, if sheuouldi "to settle the baLineeof the debt." 
These last words, with many others in subaequent letters, 
show «6 that since her departure from Prance, Madame de 
Chevreuae, being unwilling to receive any thing from a foreign 
power, had exhausted all her resources, and that, not having 
the disposal of her property, she had been compelled to con- 
tract debts in London, which were constantly increasing, uni 
which she knew not how to satisfy. Meanwhile, M. de Ohev- 
reuse, who had reduced his affairs to the most deplorable state, 
and whose sole hope of retrieving them lay in hia wife's good 
sense and influence, had been coiitinnaily interceding with the 
king and prime minister to permit her to return to France. The 
cardinal renewed his offer of pardon and aioliiitm, which, he 
said, President Vignier had already taken the trouble to carry 
to her to the frontiers of Spain. Besides the general reasons 
for wishing her return which he himself has adduced, he had 
a very particular one just at this moment : he was negotiating 
with the Duke of Lorraine, whose military talents and small 
but excellent army disquieted him not a little, and he was 
more than ever anxious to draw him into a peace which would 
leave him free to unite all the forces of Prance agwinst Spain 
and Austria. He had the greatest interest, therefore, in gain- 
ing the friendship of Madame de Chevreuse, whose influence 
was all-powerful oyer the mind of the duke, and who, as he 
was firmly persuaded, had already foiled the desired arrange- 
ment in 1637, and had it in her power to prevent it a.giiin. 
On her part, Madame de Chevreuse was weary of esilc; she 
sighed for her chatean of Dampierre,' aiid for her children, 

' One can well imagine it, On seeing this beautiful residence, still 
decorated by a cultivated and refined taste. Tlie descendant ol' Uarle 
de Rohan, the Constublees de Lujnes, hae converted the aneient Ciniteau 
de Quisc ii^to a tnstefiil and splendid reaideoce, which rivals the mo^t 
celebrated pakcea of the EngUeh aristoerucy. Where elw can we find 
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especially ter daughter, tlie amiable Cliarlotte, who was grow- 
ing up far from her mother. She shuddered at the thowght 
of the painful alteruatiye which each day pressed her mora 
strODglj : either of being forced to have recourse to England 
and Spain, or to pledge the Jewels that she had reclaimed from 
La Eochefoueauld.' She clung to this rich parure, which is 
said to have come from Florence, from Marahal D'Ancre, as 
the brilliant souvenir of happier days; for Madame de Chev- 
reuse was a woman with the weaknesses as well as the charms 



ese prom- 

ts, these 
U gr tatue in 

Lo X ra And 

irheu we reflect that he vho h^ collected all these benutiful things, has 
devoted his fortune to the public good in every way, that ho has given 
U9 the steel of Dsiinascus, the ruins of S^Unonte, the history of the house 
of Anjou il Naples, and the Minerva of the Parthenon ; that, during thirty 
years, he has planted aaylums, schools, slid hospitals everynhore about him, 
and encouraged and auEtaJQed scholavB and avUats, being himself one of 
the first connoiaaeura and acchfeologists of Earope, the friend of a ju- 
diuious liherty, and favorable to every good, popular cause, we may 
exclaim, There is one great noblemim, then, stitl In Frnn<;e ! 

' See, in respect to this. La Jeimesse de Madame de Longaevilh, third 
edition, chap, iv., p. 280. 

" Madame de Chevreuse, like her grandEOn, loved the arts and en- 
iLOuraged them. She was the patroness of the eicelient engraver, Pierre 
JJiret, who dedicated tfl her hia collection of the " Jllmirea JVoBfais ei 
imtrangsTi de A™ et de Cautre seie," in quarto, H)54. This dedication 
acquaints ua with facta that are not to be found in any of the biographies 
of thia artist. 
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intrigue and adventure. It was under the influence of these 
varied feelings that she decided to resume a negotiation with 
Richelieu that Lad never ■wholly hcen broken off, and the suc- 
cessful termination of which appeared easy enough, since both 
parties equally wished for it. 

This negotiation lasted for more tlian a year. Tlie cardi- 
nal authoiizcl BoispiUe the steward of the fimily le Cher 
ipu e and Abbe du Dorit tj lejair ti Enj,laiil the better 
to conduct this delicate affair They bestowed much time 
and pams tn it more than (see were they obliged to go from 
Loudon ti Pans and fiom Pans to L ul n t smooth down 
the diflicult es th t weie c nstintly ansing The oft-broken 
thread was knotted inew but nlj to be again bioLtn The 
cardinal and the ducbess sincerely desired to effect a reco i 
ciliation bit knowing ea,ch other n ell eaohTiished f> esaot 
from the other olmo t impossible pledges of filel ty On 
studying the various documents to which tl la long neto 
t ation gave rise we recognize therein tlie genius and 
chiiacter sties of Richelieu and of Madame de Ohevrease 
the habitual artifice of the cardinal with his ill dissembled 
firmness and the suppleness of the beaut f il duL.hess her ap 
paient subniiasiou and hei mflesible pieoautioni Kicheheu 
gra inally relaxed his habitual ri^or bit his clims — alwT.ys 
visible thrcugh the most studied cju ttsy — w-uned Malxme 
de Cjevreuse to be on hei guaid and t make no mistakes 
with a miu who forgot nothing and who was powerful enough 
foi eveiy Ihiiig It is i fiiiou"* pcctaele to see them em 
pi \ingall theimnusuiit t then ticfiucldi[l iiif,^ ml 



' In the BibHothkque A'ationale are two manuBciipts Tfhbh contain 
it etitira : ore, which the P6re Griffet knew and profited bv, is volnme ii 
of tlie jlfunuacrJM Jb Colbert, afaii-es de Fi'anee ; these are but oopiee, 
and aie often defective. Tlie other, Sapplemertt Pt-aniais, No. 406t, 
oontajjia fewer documents, but original ones, among which are aeveriJ 
autogfapb letteia of fiioheheu and of Madiuuif de ClievptUHe. 
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I xhaustiiig the resoureea of a, consummate ability for more 
tlian a year, in order to persuade and attract eacli otbpr 
t'lwards the common end which both desired, without succeed- 
ing in it, and without being able to cure themselves of their 
iimtual and incnrable suspioione. Let us look at the principal 
featuLTs — the beginBing, the progress, the details, and tlio 
inevitable end of this singular correspondence. 

It ja opened on the 1st of Jane, 1638, by a letter from 
Madame de Chevreuse. The duoheaa thanks the cardinal for 
the friendly assuraneea ■which have been given her in his behalf; 
she eonfesses to liim that, when, in the preceding year, she re- 
solved to quit France, it was frora apprehension of the sus- 
picions which he seemed to entertain of her, and that she 
wished to leave to time the task of dissipating them " I 
hope," she says, " that the evil fortune which constrained me 
to flee four n e ' weary of pursuing me. . . I should be 

cry gla 1 to b eut rely cured of my fears by the discovery 
tl it mY enem a e not more powerful than my innocence '" 
Th s lette wh le fe gning frankness and confidence, is cxeeed- 

iigly a tf I a d r served. Madame de Chevreuse carefully 
J, a ds aga a t engaging in any discussion upon the past, 
ugh she I gh ly refers to it in order to sound Richelieu, 
u t w sh ng t spuse herself to an investigation concerning 
he pre ous eond t on her return to Prance ; she is there- 
for car ful to se the word innocence adroitly, yet without 
I ote tat on The jart Madame de Chevreuse meant to play 
n y be understood f om this first letter — it consisted in quiet- 
ly 1 o uT Hf, a jlelge of her safety. To cease from declar- 

ng he nnoceaoe would liave been to deliver herself into the 
hands of E 1 el eu who, at the first feigned or real symptotn 
of 1 s «n ent oil rm himself with her confessions and crush 
h The n we of the caidinal also discloses, and, as we 
th k a 1 ttle tio clearly, his secret thought ; like bis usual 

' Manugevipts of Colbert, ibid. 
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policy, it 13 both captious and 'rap ' I th r 

aomewiiat affected demonatrati f p Lit h 

" Tiiat wliicli you send me is c L d 

ing unable to consent to it witL t t 

eats, I win make no reply to t f f 

while wishing to serve yon. I w i 

innocent, your safety depends j y 

of human nature, to say nothiB^ f th 

you remiss in any thing of wh h h 

to complain, you will find in h g d 

pect from it." Madame de Gh 

the artifice of the cardinal ; b t h t h 

for any equivocation, she addr 1 1 m 

she gavG an account of all h t 

which had determined her to i| F 

cause, while lavishing fair word h 

to make her confess that she h I w te 

raine in order to prevent him f m 1 

entering into an arrangement w th F 1 } b! 

to confcKS a fault which she h 1 mm tted 1 g 

that they were persuaded of it d th t th y H g d 

torcepted letters, she had ch t ^ t h t y th 

than remain suspected and i iptliit, Phi 

hastened to reassure her, but th t y h 1 m d h 

by seeming to be convinced f tl t wh 1 h w f llj 5 

terrained never to avow Was t j d th d f 

spiring her with confilence t mdh fbft t 

Ohateauneuf andflanlyto itmtththhdi f f 

in his hands which would di p w th y 1 h 

part "> 'H hen M de Boispill t t k y I t Id h 

wherein I thought your intere t 1 > t ty 1 y ly 

in keeping nothing secret, I th k y h id th d 

ily assent to this, as experienc h hwny bywhtp d 

in the affair of M. de Gh^teauneuf that, in whatever interests 

you, your friends are the most secret when Il.'j have the 
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proofe in their haodB. It ia so difficult to iuduce you. to con.- 
fesa these, where cdb is not sure, that when he is a«re, he would 
almost prefer to be in ignoriince, that he may not be obliged to 
inaist upon confession." 

Can we wonder after this that Madame de Cheweuse drew 
back, or that ahe was at least much embarrassed ? She wrote 
to the cardinal on the 8th of September to expreas to him her 
gratitude for tlie kindness he Lad shown her and, at the aatae 
time, the trouble which she felt at his settled ooaTiotion that 
she was really guilty. Her letter admirably depicts her per- 



" Consider the state in which I am ; well-satisfied on one 
hand with the assurancea which you give mo nf the continua- 
tion of your friendship, and deeply grieved on the other by 
your suspicion, or rather by your alleged certainiy, of a fiiult 
which I never committed, and wMcli, I confess, would be at- 
tended with another if, having committed it, I should deny it 
after the pardon of the king, which you would procure me upon 
confession. I confess that thia ao embaj-rasses me that I see 
no rest for myself in this position If you were not so cer- 
tainly perauaded of knowing my tault, or if I could possibly 
confess it, there would be means of accommodation ; but as 
you suffer yourself to be carried away by SO strong a belief 
against me as to admit of no justification, and as I am unable 
to make myaelf guilty without being ao, I have recourse to 
youraeK, supplicating you in the character of friend which 
your generosity promises me, to propose an expedient whereby 
to satisfy his majesty and secure my safe return to France, 
being unable myaelf to conceive of any, and finding myself in 
the greatest perplexity. " 

Now see the expedient which Richelieu devised to free 
Madame de Chevrcuse from the anxiety that tormented her. 
He sent her a royal declaration by which she was authorized 

' Manmcnts ds Colbert, letMv of July 24, 1688. 
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to retara to France witL a fiiii pardon for her past conduct, 
especially for her uegotiatious witli the Duke of Lori'ame 
against the intereata of the king. On receiying tbis ualioped- 
for favor, Madame do Oheyreuse protested agttiast tte pardon 
of a crime which elie would not aclnowledge at any puce 
only confessing tersolt culpible m ipsppot to ln,r piecip tato 
flight from the kingdom Che meaaa ttken to diss pate her 
suspicions onl} mcreised ll em she set about examimrg all 
the terms of this declaration with a zealous care and she som 
found ambiguity enoagh m that which lelited to her leturn to 
Dampierre. It wii not tiid explicitly that she might remam 
there at full liberty The only prohibitions to winch she would 
consent were thoso of never seeing the queen, and of holding 
no foreign correspondence. Aside from these, she demanded 
a full liberty ; — above all, she demanded that under a pretence 
of pardon she should not be charged with a fault which she 
pretended nerer to have committed. 

On the 23d of Februai-y, 1539, she refasecl therefore the 
indemnity which had been sent her, and demanded an explana- 
tion of the manner in which she woald be permitted to reside 
in France. The cardinal, irritated at seeing all his schemes 
discovered and eluded, flew into a passion, and disclosed the 
drift of liis designs in a letter to the AbbS du Dorat, dated 
March 14th, in which he complained that Madame de Chevreuse 
would not acknowledge her negotiations with foreign powers, 
" as if, '■ said he, " any one ever saw a Biok man cured of a 
disease which he would not allow that he had. " He did not 
intend to permit Madame de Chevreuse to remain longer than 
eight or ten days at Dampierre, aftei which she must retire to 
some one of her estates at a dist'ince fiom Pans He con- 
sented, however, to modify the loyal indemnity which had ao 
much displeased Madame do Chevreuse and sent her inothor 
which was a little more lenient aa a proof of his oondeaoensioa 
and of the goodness of the king. 

Tills now declaration was still very far from being what 
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Madame de Cherreuse desired ; she was not only absolved in 
it from her fliglit from France, but " from the other faults and 
crimes which she might have committed againat the fidelity 
which she owed to tlie king; "and Eichelieu thus evasively 
returned to his original purpose of imposing upon the unhappy 
exile, indii-eotly at least, a confession of crimes which she 
maintained that she had never committed — a confession at 
once humiliating and dangerous, and placing her wholly at his 
mercy. Yet aueh was the desire of the poor woman to beliold 
her country and her family that, after having a second time 
vainly protested against it, she resigned herself to this doubt- 
ful gi'aee. She did more ; Eichelieu having hastened to remit 
to tlie Abbe du Dorat and to Boispille the money necessary 
t qtthdltwtilLhd ontracted in England, and 
t bl h t q t th t t a style befitting her rank 

11 tyh tdtp t two intermediate agents 

tg h m wtgd gned to satisfy Richelieu 

tlttdjly [ gh rself, in which she humbly 

p k f L p t It very general terms,' and 

pi 1 1 h If t m ret to Paris, provided she 

w Uwdtl pftii lom at Dampierre. The 

t t f th Abb d D t and of Boispille, and the 
1 npm wihRhl ewed to her in a final let- 

t f Ap 1 ISth IG 9 m ght w 11 have conquered her scru- 
pl t fi d I I nd ed her to yield her secret 

tm t t th 1 t t f h f mily. 

Aff t d th w th proud duchess had bowed 
h h 1 b tl th w gl t f I and misfortune ; she was 
bttdpth lusw 1 eady made to the Queen 
fCld I sslw lyto conduct her to Dieppe 

wl ca w t d h wh n suddenly, at the end of 

th m th f Aj 1 1 d th following letter, without 

d t t wh h w f thfully transcribe : 
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" I should not be the friend to you that I am, if I failed 
to tell you that if you love Madame de Chevreuse, you 
will prevent her ruin, which is inevitable in France, where 
they only wish her for her destmetion. This is not merely 
ati opinion ; there is «o other remedy than that of following 
this advice whereby to save Madame de Chevreuse, of whose 
connections with Spain and M. de Lnrriiine, the cardinal has 
already spoken too ill to permit him to be silent in the fu- 
ture. In short, at this moment, there is nothing but patienoe 
for Midame Je Chevreuse, or sure destruction to Jier and 
eternal regret to the writer. " 

From whatever source this note may have come, we can 
readily imagine that it troubled Madame de Chevreuse. It 
responded fo all the secret instincts of her heart, and to the 
knowledge whieh she had had of old of the implacable resent- 
ment of the cardinal. She suspended or prolonged her pre- 
parations for departure j and acting as frankly as prudently, 
she showed the letter which she had received to Boispille, and 
authorized him to transmit it to the eavdiiial. A month had 
scarcely paused, ere she received another letter of the same 
stamp, no longer anonymous, but signed by the man of all 
others the most devoted to her. 

" I am certain that it is the design of the cardinal to 
offer you every possible inducement to persuade you to 
return to France, — then immediately to destroy j'ou. The 
Marquis de Ville, who has talked with him and with M. de 
Chavigny, can give you further explanations, having heard it 
himself. I expect him every moment, but if I thought that 
I had influence enough over your mind to persuade jou 
from taking this resolution, I would hasten to throw mysplf 
at your feet to convince you of the certainly of your utter 
u n and t conjure you by all that is mist dear to you to 
sh n h 8 calamity, too erael to the ^hole woild, but most 
of ail n upportabie to me; pioteatmg that if my destruc 
t n could procure your repose, I should esteem th(, otta 
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sion happy wliicli enabled me to do bo ; and iny only 
motive in serving you is regard for your interest, being for 
everj Madame, your most devoted servant, 

" Charles de Lorraine. 

" CiKK, May afi, 1G39-" 

This new counsel heightened the ansiety of Madame de 
Chevreuse. She transmitted this second letter to Kiohelieu 
as she had done tlie first, to show him that she was not 
detained by trivial oauses, and to explain to him her un- 
certainty. She also dcclarod that she would not depart till 
she hdd seen and hea d the Marqu a de V He whom the Duie of 
Lo TA ne had innouac 1 to her 

Henr de L v o M rqu s de V lie was ■^ Lo ra ne no 
Hemau lull of wt nl eoirage and dev ted t h ■j county 
anl h s jr nee wl o having been male pr soner thrown 
1 to tl e Bast De ^ d af t r ad released by E chel eu hid 
re)0 n d tl e Duk f hirles n the Netherlau Is Ho came 
to Lon Ion n the fi t pi t of the month of Au^ st 1639 
1 d ed every effo t to perau le Ma lane do Cle teuse to 
b eat w th the c 1 n 1 The d chess w bed tha he should 
exjla n h nself n the p e en o of Boiap He and thit he latter 
si uld render an ae o nt t thu terv ew to E chelie The 
Marrju s de \ He cont n ed nfl.ex 1 le n h s a sert ons and 
a 1 ed notl ng bette tl an t d aw up a d i gn the following de- 
pOH t n — \ p rs n amed I nge ha mg ace npa ed me 
last winter from Pajis as far as Charenton, said to me that 
hia knowledge of the interest which I had for the service of 
Madame de Chevreuse forced him to tell me that she was 
lost if she returned to France at present. Pressing him 
to t«ll me what he knew positively on the subject, after 
having first extracted a promise from me that I would not 
speak of it to any one hut his Highaesa of Lorraine or 
Madame de Chevreuse, he said that it was but two days since 
the cardinal, in speaking of Madame de Chevreuse to M. de 
Cbavigny, showed much dissatiot'aotion because she per- 
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sisterl m denying tbat she had counselled M de Lorraine 
not to mike t w ll F anee At 1 s M 1 Ch v g ■; Iso 

seemel ye y g eatly &u j; 1 and hotl ea d tl at the natter 
now ■ftaa ve i elea and that M d ue le Che reuse be ng 
once Fran e tiiey couU make h r speal plan F end 
w h tl e lette e tl ey pnaaess d thit si e d d not hel eve 
it b f he thought t de(* ve them b e dece ved 1 erself 
Th a the deponent affirns having hetrd t himself At 
Loudon th & e ghth 1 > of A j, t 

Henri de Livron, Blai-quis de Ville, 

Thia writing, as well as the preceding ones, was punctually 
Bent to Richelieu. 

We ash whether all this should not naturally have made 
the strongest impresision on the mind of Madame de Chev- 
reuae ? Could she recall without terror the obstinate endeav- 
ors of the cardinal to draw from her by direct and indirect 
means a confession which could be of little importance to him, 
if he had no intention of using it against her ? Did she not 
know his imperious temper, and his passion foi holdmg the 
whole world at his feet, and for always humg wheiewith to 
crush his enemies ? Whoever his felt thi. bitterness -jnd mis- 
eries of exile will not be surpiibed that the unh<tppy ducbesa 
should have descended so fti a^ to submit to hnid and inao- 
cure conditions in her aident deane of rt,gaining hei country 
and her home. But who can blame her upon =uch counsels na 
those which we have just quoted, foi he-.it iting to take a step, 
■which, should it prove a false one would leave hei nothing 
but eternal regret and useless de'^paii 

Ere long another coun'.el, which was to hei an d en 
chained her to a foreign hnd &he for whom she 1 ad ufi ed 
every thing and braved every thing for the last ten y a 1 
royal accomplice, Anne of Austria, warned her not to t u t to 
appearances. The queen, meeting M. de Chevrei lay 

at St. rierniain, uiijuircd after the duchess. He pi d th t 
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be had reason to complain of her majesty, ■who alone hindered 
his wife from returning. The (|ueen told him that he was very 
wrong in reproaching lier;' that she loved Madame de Chev- 
reuse and wished much to see her, but that she should never 
counsel her to return to France. It seemed to Madame de 
ChevreuBCthat Aaneof Aiiatriaoughtto he well informed; and 
she resolved to follow advice that came from so high a quarter. 
She would not accept the money of Richelieu, and wrote to 
him for the last time on the 16th of September, representing 
to him Ler uncertainty and embarrassment, and asking time to 
calm her fears. On the same day she announced her definitive 
resolution to her husband, to Dorat, and to Boispille : " I 
ardently desire," said she to her husband, " to see myself again 
in France in a position to retrieve our fortunes, and to live 
tranijuilly with you and my children, but I see so much dan- 
ger in going there, as I understand affairs, that I cannot now 
i-isk it, knowmg that I can neither work to your advantage 
nor theirs, if I am in trouble. I must therefore patiently 
seek some safe road which will finally carry me there with that 
repose of mind which I cannot now find. ... I have beard 
of very important charges against me, of which I am posi- 
tively innocent, — as perhaps they know at this raomenf,--and 
of which appearances indicate that they wish to accuse nn. I 
cannot explain myself more clearly on this point." f.'o the 
Abb6 du Dorat, she said : " I am astonished that anj nuc. cao 
accuse me of feigning imaginary apprehensions as ai.i CKCuse 
for staying from the enjoyment of my lawful property, imstead 
of pitying me for the perplexity to which my unhap);i3 fortune 
reduces me." To Boispille, she said: "Since yow depart- 
ure, I have had so many new proofs of the continuance of my 
misfortunes in the suspicions which he entertains of mc, that 
e to resolve to return and espose myself 

o ffiohelien, Manmcriii de Cdberi 
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to the con&equenccs wLieli maj re>nilt from them Be 

lieve tbat I detiro so ardently tn return that I would over 
look many things to do so but there are some that ttop me 
witli BO laach iej.ion that it is ab'iolutely necesisaiy that I 
should atill lennin where I im I feel the incoDyemencPS of 
this exile ton deijly to refrim from endm^j them as booh as I 
can see light Meanwhile, it !8 better to Miflcr thju to 
perish ' ' 

Thus yamshed the last hoj es of a sincere reconciliation be 
tween two persona who weie at the same time attracted to 
wards and repelled from ed h othei by in^uimountablc m 
stincts who knew et h other to^ well not to fear ^ich 
other, or to confide m the pionii^es of wtiih neither was 
sparing without exacting binding pledges which neither could 
nor would be given At Tours two years before Madame di, 
Chevreuse hid <,hosen rather to tj.l(e foi the second time the 
road tj exile than to risk her liberty, at London too she 
preferred to enduri the miierios cf exile and to consume the 
last days of hei beauty m privation ind fttigue if she might 
but remain free, with the hope of wi^rymg fortune bj the 
force of courage and of making the author of her sufierugs 
pay dearly for them 

In the middle ot the jear 1639, Mine de Medicis weary 
of the wandering lite that she was leidmg in the Ivethor 
lands at the merej of the Spamoh government which hid 
lavished ptomnes on her in the hope of gaming her over to 
their party and, on seeing her impotence hid then foreaLen 
her, resolved to go to isk an asylum of her daughter, the 
Queen ot England Could the lattei have refused this tu her 
mother aged, sick and reduced to the last extremit} i* The 
pitlleaa Riehelieu accuses Madame de Chovreuso' of hivmg 
snppoited and seeonded the resolution cf Queen Hennette 
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We should blame her if she liad not done so, or if, herself 
esiied and unhappy, sho had not mingled her respectful 
homage with that paid by the English Court to the widow of 
Heuri IV., the mother of Louis XIII. aud of three great 
queens, who had just brave 1 a even iaj t p st u 1 e 
ocean, and had arrived at last dest tute desja n^ and d> nt, 
— a sad object for universal p ty R ch I en who can 
nothiag but politics everywhe e pretends to inl nt g e^ 
and plots in this homage as well as n the v s t« of Mada ne le 
Chevreuse to Marie de Medicis. These are probablj the ac 
cusations of which Madame de Chevreuse complains in am- 
biguous language in her last letters. She lepela them, and 
with reason — she remained tranquil, and was eren very 
cumspect as long as she preserved the hope of a sincere re 
ciliation with Richelieu ; but when sure that he sought to de- 
ceive her, to lure her to France to have her in his power, 
and, in case of need, to imprison her, having broken with 
she considered herself bound by ko scruple, and only thought 
of giving him back war for war. 

A little while afler the arrival of Mario de Medicis, another 
victim of the cardinal, another exile, interestiiig at least for 
the incredible iniquity of the judgment rendered against him, 
came to Loodon to seek a refuge. This was the Duke de La 
Valette, eldest son of the aged Duke d'Epernon and own 
brother of the Cardinal de La Valette, a general and confidant 
of. Richelieu, whose daily counsels had often saved him from 
iuipostors, and whose sword had done good service for him in 
the Netherlands and in Italy. The Duke de La Valette 
had doubtless been guilty of a great fault. When placed un- 
der the command of M. le Prince at the siege of Fontarabie, 
he had caused the failure of this important enterprise by not 
seconding his general as he ought. He had not betrayed him, 
neither had he any understanding with the enemy, but a fatal 
jealousy of the Prince de Conde had made him fail in his 
duty. A just puuiahment would have satisfied the army ; 
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the iiijnstice of the trial and tte esces^Te severity of the sen- 
tence aroused the indignation of all honorable men. Instead 
of beiug arraigned before the parliament in his quality of duie 
and peer, according to the laws of the time, Bernard de La 
Valette was delivered over to a commission as the Marshal de 
Marillao had formerly been. The duie fled, perceiving that 
they only sought his life, and they adjudged him guilty of 
contumacy ia an unheard-of manner.' The king assembled in 
his chamber a certain number of the members of parliament, 
the chief iustioe the presidents a mortier a few counsellors of 
State and seve al j ked 1 ke and pe r of these he tor 
ed sort f tr b al placed h n self at ts head pres d 1 
L m elf and desp te the gene oua resL-tance at tl e most of 
the members of pari ment who lem ailed that th affa r 
shoull be fe el to them n oonforn y w tb eve y o 1 
nance he fo oed these spur o a ] Iges to lei 1 ate \ on 
and t alopt the ha b con li ons of the atto-ney^e eral 
an 1 the D Le le La Vilette was lecla e 1 c m n I f leae 
n ijesty and g Ity of perfidy treaso e w d ee and 1 s 
obed ence He was conde ne 1 to he decap f attd h 3 p op 
e -tj confiscate 1 and h a Ian Is tr nsfer e 1 f om he n t 1 
own to the demesne of th king T! e itto nej g ne al 
Math p M le estr cate 1 h msslf w th d ffi ulty f om the 
luty t car y g th s od ous sentence nto esecut on ^n 1 1 e 
11 st o s c miaa! w^ behealel n efSgy u]on the Pla e 
de Gr ve on the 8tb of J ne ICJI Sneh a n ethod of 
proce lu e n a cr m aal ca e was a s bvers on of all the 
law t t! e k n^d m If t d smaye I mag at tea att he 1 to 
the k ng and c ta nlj ot faet o s bke tl e pres dents 

'I'or this unhoard-of scene, one should not only see the dBtcilec) 
and suspicious relation published by the friends of La Valette, which is 
found among the ardolea printed in the sequel of the Memoires of Mon- 
ti'esor, but also the Memoires of Omer Talon, collection Petitot, ii. 
series, vol. Is., pp. 183-167. 
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Lejay Novion BaiUeuI De Meimea and Belli&vre, is it 
aurpnamg that it should haye been le^oitmg to tlie soul of 
a woiiiin ai 1 fl it MtO me de Cli Meuse sliould LaTe en- 
tieitel Cliailes I t"> lecuve tlie i ilile tugitive into hh king- 
dom? Mark Tieil tbit t!ie Duke de Li Valette did not 
arrive in Enghnd imtil the end of October 1639, when Ma- 
dame de Cheiretiae had no reason longei to preserye cir- 
cumspection towai ds Richelieu She interceded so earnestly 
with Chail ^ I that deipitc the tontiiry opinion of the 
coimcii ot mmistei anl thanks t the mteryention of the 
c[ii en she obtained jermisiion f r the duke to reside in Lon- 
don anl ey^a tu be jieacnted to the king, but secretly 
and piivate si as rot t offend Ti mce too ^reatly ' — a vain 
precaution which did not save King Oharl -j from the viu- 
dictiye lauLor of Richelieu The caidinil aeeing that Ma- 
dame le Chev reuse s influence with the King of England pre- 
va led oyei lis own and that she urged him on to aid his 
enemiL.'i more than eyer euleaioied to excite domestic 
tioublc.^ about tie unhipjy king wl leh would put it out of 
his power to injure Prance and coierfJy earned ou his artful 
intrigues w 1h the Pirliamentaiians tnd moft especially with 
the fecotcli Puiitans.' On her side, Madame de Chevreuse did 
Dot slumber. The ancient duel with Eichelieu being once ve- 

'Memoires of Richelien, \o\. ii., pp. 498 and 499. 

' See the letter of Richelieu to the Count d'Bstrade of the 3d De- 
cember, 1637 ; Bee slao letters of BoiepUle to the oardiaal of 1639, in 
which he gircB the news of the slow pcogresa of the army io Scotland 
with an ill-dlBguised satisfaction that betrays the sentiments of the 
irriter. Bichelieu caused the manifesto to England, which the Scotch 
publishedin 1641, tobeprintedinthe Cfaaette oiii\e.iyea.r, tfo. B4, p. 161. 
"We cannot doubt," aajs the exact and learned P6re Griffet, "that 
Riuhelieu was one of the prime movers of the reTolution which finally 
led Charles I. to the scaffold and Oliver Cromwell to the throne. M. da 
Brienno seems to assent to this, but he takes care to remark that ihitif/a 
were carried much farther than the cardinal had foreseen or tidshed." 
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Dewed, she formed at London, witi tlie Duke de Vend6me, La 
Tieuville, and La Valette, a faction of active and able 
exiles, who, supported by Count Holland, then one of tbo 
chiefs of the rojal'St party and of the aimy of Charles I., by 
Lord Montagu, a aealons Catholic and the confidential coun- 
sellor of Queen Ilenrietto, by the Chevalier Digity and by 
other powerful lords of the English Court, and also main- 
taiuing direct correspondence with tho Court of Kome 
through , its English envoy, Rosetti,' as well as with the 
Cabinet of Madrid, encouraged and inflamed the hopes of the 
esiles and tho maleoutenla, planted obstacles in the path of 
Richelieu, and gathered daugers everywhere abont him. 

In 1641, we find Madame de Chevreuse at Brussels serv- 
ing as a bond between England, Spain, and Lorraine. The 
fact is not generally known, but we can demonstrate that she 
took an active part in the affair of the Count de Soissons ; that 
is to say, in the most formidable conspiracy that had ever been 
plotted against Richelieu. 

The Count de Soissons, prince of the blood-royal, was, how- 
ever, of far more consequence than Ilenri de Montmoreuci had 
been : he possessed his bravery aud his military talents ; his plan 
was better conceived, and the occasion more favorable in every 
respect. The prime minister, by straining all the springs of 
government, by perpetuating tho war, by increasing the public 
taxes, and by opprossiuK both nublio and private individuals, 
had excited much hatr 
terror. His genius Wi 

' When nflerwarde, in 
fetti to represent him in 
Richelieu unheaittttingly i 

timate with Madame de Chevreuse, and that she had wholly gained bim. 
Letter of the queen to M. de Fontenay, September 35, 1643. Bidlio- 
TufeqnE NiTioKlLE, fonds Gait/aieres, vol. 610, in fol., raider the title : 
DipSsches imporlanfes sur la pain iPItalie, des annies 1643 e( 1B44. 
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signs excited the admiration of a fow ohoice Epirits; but tliis 
contiDued harsliuess, joined witt the sacrifices that were spring- 
ing up unceasingly, wearied the greater number, and the king 
first of alh The favorite of the day, the Grand- Eqaerry Cinq- 
Mars, aspersed and undermined the cardinal as much as possi- 
ble in the mind of Louis XIII. He knew of the conspiracy of 
the Count de Soissons, and favored, without taking part in it. 
They could count on him for tho next day. Queen Anne, stiU 
in disgrace, despite the two sons which she had just given to 
France, would at least offer prayers for the end of a power 
which oppressed her. Monsieur had pledged his word— not 
very reliable, it is true ; but the Duke de Bouillon, a warrior 
and an eminent politician, had openly declared himself; and his 
fortified town ot Sedan, situated on the frontiers of Frant-e and 
Belgium, WIS an asylum in which they could brave foi a long 
time all the fnices of the cardinal They had carefuUj ir 
ringed an extensive con espundenoo with e^ery part ot the 
kingdom, as well a;^ with tho clergy and tho parliament They 
esen conspired m the JJistille, where the Marshal de Vitry 
■>nd the Count do Cramail prisoners as they were hid pre- 
pared a surprise with admiiibly guarded secrecy The Abbe 
de Reta, then twenty five years of age, preluded his adventur- 
ous career by this essay at civil war.' The Duke de Guise, 
who had escaped from the Archbishop of Rheims and taken 
shelter in the Netherlands, had promised to come to Sedan to 
share in the perils of the conspirators. But the greatest, the 

' Sec the whole account of this affair in tlie first volume of the jl/c- 
ntoii-es, p. 28-41. The author of the C'onjtiratioit de Fifagtie attributes to 
himself on this occasion, some political discourses imitated from Sailust, in 
wliich maiime of state abound, according to that masculine stjie of the 
times of which Kichelieu was the author aiiA Corneiile the interpreter. 
Tlie discourses might have been added afterwards to ^vethe reader an 
exalted idea of the precocious genius of Ectz, but thej are truthful, al- 
ways esoepting the usual charge, and accord perfectly with the most 
authentic documents. 
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most solid hope of tlie Count do Soissous, rested on Spain ; alie 
alone could eaablu bini to depart from Sedan, to march against 
Paris, and to hreak the power of Richeliea; he therefore de- 
spatched one of the bravest and moat intelligent of his followers 
to Brussels,^ to negotiate with the Spanish ministers, and to 
obtain from them money and troops. This gentleman was 
named Alexandre de Campion. He met Madame de Chevreuae 
at Brussels, and confided to her the mission with wHeh he was 
charged. She eagerly hastened to second it with all her influ- 
ence. As we shall see tliis personage reappear more than onoe 
in the midst of the most tragic adventures in the life of Madame 
de Ohevreuse, we must pause for a few moments to introduce 
him to our readers. 

Indeed, he has taken care to draw his own portrait in a 
woi-k entitled Mecmil de Lettres qui peuverd servir A Fhis- 
tovre, et dAvers Poisies, ABouen, ana: depens de Pauiewr, 1657. 
This work, designed but for a few persons and very little no- 
ticed at the time, and as little known since as though it had 
never existed, is, nevertheless, as the title asserts, very valuable 
to history. It is dedicated to the celebrated Gillonne d'Har- 
court, Countess de Fiesque, one of the aides-de-camp of Ma- 
demoiselle during the war of the Fronde, a witty, intriguing, and 
brilliant woman. The hook is pleasing. Alexandre de Cam- 
pion there shows himself full of pretensions to wit and gal- 
lantry; he carefully collects all the little verses which he 
addressed in his youth to the belles of the time, and gives, 
without ceremony, the letters whioh he had formerly written 
under the moat delicate circumstances, to the Count de Soissous, 

' We read [n the Gazette of Renaudot, for the year 1641, No. 61, p. 
814 : " The tweotloth of tliia month of Mij, the Duke de Guise arrived 
at Brassela from Sedan, where he supped nilh the Duebess de Chevreuse 
and lodged at the liouae of Doa Antonio Sarmiento." And in No. 64, p. 
827, under the dute of May 28 : " The Seoretary -of the Duke de Bouillon 
has left hero (Brussels) for Sedan, ivhcro the Duke de Rnisc haff also 
returned." 
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tliB Duke de VendSme, the Duke de Beaufort, the Count de 
Beaupuis, De Thou, the Duke de Bouillon, the Duke de 
Guise, Madame de Mouthazon, and Madame de Chevreuse. 
We see iu tliese letters that Alexandre de Campion, horu in 
1610, of a noble family of Normandj, iu 1634 entered, at tlie 
age of twenty-four, into the service of the young Count de 
Soissons in the quality of gentleman, followed him in his differ- 
ent campaigns, distinguished himself therein, and gradually 
shared his confidence with Beauregard, Saint Ibar, and Tari- 
oarville — brave officers and men of honor, but restless and 
somewhat turbulent, who flattered the ambition of their master 
and urged him on in concert to play a conspicuous r6le in 
Brance by overthrowing the Cardinal de B-ichelieu. Campion 
informs us that, in the year 1636, the Count de Soissona be- 
gan to meditate on what he afterwards executed, tliat he had 
a perfect understanding with the Duke de Bouillon, and that 
both exerted themselves to draw the Duke d'Orleans to Sedan, 
in order to raise there the standard of revolt, and constrain 
the king to sacrifice his minister. Campion went to Bbis in 
order to secure the Duke d'Orleans and to point out to him 
tiie surest means of repairing to Sedan, At the same time, he 
was negotiating with Richelieu through Father Joseph. The 
close of the year 1636 and the whole of the year 1637 
passed in these intrigues, which failed at last througb the fear 
of trusting the conspirators to embark in the enterprise at the 
moment of action. The Count de Soissona ended by becoming 
reconciled with Richelieu through the medium of his brother- 
in-law, the Duke de Longueville, all the while presei-ving the 
intention of separating from the cardinal and of destroying 
him as soon as he should find a good opportunity. During this 
peace of short duration, the confidant of the Count de Soissons 
labored to procure himself partisans by every means. He 
connected himself with Cinq-Mars, and though the count was 
secretly engaged to a person whom he loved, and wlio is not 
named in the letters, Alexandre de Cainpiou did uot scruple 
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to give several princesses and their families reason to hope for 
his hand. In 1640, the plot, whioli had never heen entirely 
ahandoned, was revived by the Duke do Bouillon and the 
Count de Soissons. The Grand- Equerry, without directly join- 
ing in it, promised his support.' Emanuel de G-ondi, formerly 
general of the galleys, and now priest of the Oratory, father 
of the Duke de Eeta and the future cardinal, and the Presi- 
dents de Mesmea and Bailleul were consulted, not as 
aceoniplioea, but as friends. The penetrating - Eichelieo 

' "August 20, 1640. M. le Grand is much pleased that 1 have adJed 
the eomplimenta of M. de Bouillon to your own. He has charged me to 
offer you many in return, and eEpecially to assure jou that, at the proper 
time and place, yoo will see evidence that he vaa ancere in protesting to 
yoa, through me, that he was your most humble servant. He is certain 
that tbe oardinal designs to destroy him; from this you can judge of his 
intentions. He is on good terms nith the queen, Monsietir,and yourself, 
and acta adroitly. No one knoivs iJiat I see him, and if prosperity 
does not blind him, he is capable of ondertaliing something of importance. 
In any case, should you be pressed, and forced to take up arms to shield 
yourself from oppression, it is well to hare for a protector tieac the king, 
an injuced man, who, for hia own mterest, will not lose the occasion of de- 
stroying the oue who wishes to ruin him. I know well that those who do 
not hko him will chide his ingratitude because the Cardinal is bia bene- 
factor, but this does not concern you," Let us also transcribe this letter 
to De Thou of March 3, 1641, one year before the affdr which led him 
lo the scaffold; "I protest that neither the reasons which yoa alleged 
to me ten days ance, in the Carmes-D^chaussfis, nor those which you write 
me, persuade me in any manner, and that 1 have nothing to add to the 
answer I made you. A scheme like that in which you and your Mend 
wish to embark me, which will at once be suspected by * * * who 
has no love for me, exposes me to hia veageanoe, and will end in nothing. 
I know the men, and their design of ruining him through the cabinet ia 
a chimera which will destroy them and, perhaps, you also." There is 
another letter in ths BecvMl to De Tbon, in which Alexandre de Campion 
informs him that he sends back a poilrait, letters, and jewels, which his 
friend had confided to him, in order that he may return them " to that 
illustrious person for whom you are accused of sighing." Siadonie de 
GuyJiieni is probably the person allnded to. 
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divined their purpose and removed thorn from the court and 
from Paris.' After remaining for some time on this perilous 
stage, where he often encountered tie Abbe de Reta,' Campion 
was liimself compelled to fly to Sedan, He waa sent to Brus- 
sels to negotiate with Spain, and it w^ then that he became 
acijiiainted wiili Madame de Chevreuse. Did politics alone 
contribute to this liaison ? We know not, hut when Alexandre 
de Campion recounts to the Count de Soissons all that he owes 
to Madame de Cheyreuse, the gay young count rallies his young 
and chivalrous follower a little on his success with the beauti- 
ful duciiess ; to which the latter replies with apparent modesty, 
mingled with considerable self-conceit : " June 3, 1641, M. 
de ChatilloE (who commanded the army sent by Eiohelieu 
against the rebels) causes you but little fear, since you think 
of rallying me in your letter; and this is thanking me but 
little for the services which I render you in gaining an illus- 
trious adherent to your party, and in procuring you a friend 
who otherwise would never have been such. She is persuaded 
of your friendship by the compliments which you offer her in 
your letters; but if she had seen what you have written to me, 
perhaps she would not aci with so much zeal ; your railleries 
not being over agreeable. She has written to the count-duke, 
BO that you will have his assistance; and as she has entire 
power over Don Antonio Sarmiento, she has written to him 
also in the same strain ; indeed, she is very nealous for you. 
I do not know that you would pay the debt as cheaply as you 

' "December 24, 1640. Aecoiding to joiiv order, 1 sball show jour 
letters to jour motlier, to the Fire de Gondi, and to the Preeideiita de 
Mesmesondde Eailleul. . . But I shall tatce the libertj of telling jou 
that 1 should be verj glad to see them in private, lest the cardinal should 
kaow that they are jour friends; it may ruin them if he discoveni It." 
" Jtuinarj 1641. I do not doubt the displeasure which jou have telt 
at the removal of theP^re de Gondi and of thelHO preeidents. I strongly 
suspect that their visits to the Hotel de Soissons n ere known." 
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imagine if the state of youi affaiis should oblige jouto make 
a tour hither, oi if her own should compel her to take the 
road tfl Sedan, but if you mil believe me, you will not have 
so flattering an opinion of me, since I eonstantly regard these 
superior deities with respect and yeneration ; and as they take 
care never to descend to me, I am careful never to raise my 
pretensions to them. Having spoken to you frankly, I venture 
to hope that you will lioth spare me for the future, and her 
who charges herself with advancing your affairs as if they were 
her own." But without ascribing to her more private rea- 
sons, Madame de Chevreuse was ready to serve with zeal iu an 
enterprise directed against the common enemy. She wrote to 
the Count-Duke Olivares, and strongly enforced on him tlie 
demands of the Count de Soissous, and the Duke de Bouilion. 
At Bi-ussels, she won over Don Antonio Sarmiento, and she 
gave to Campion, as well as to tlie Abbe de Merci, tho iatriguiug 
agent in the serviee of Spain, letters to the Duke of Lorraine, 
in which she urged him not to lose this excellent occasion 
for repairing his past misfortunes, and for striking Richelieu 
a mortal blow. Charles IV., urged on at once by Madame 
de Chevreuse, by his relative, the Duke de Gfuise, by the 
Spanish minister, and, most of all, by his own restless and 
adventurous ambition, broke the solemn alliance which he had 
but recently contracted with France, entered into a treaty with 
Spain and witlk the Count de Soissons, and made haste to go 
to the aid of Sedan. Cfeneral Lamboy and Colonel Metter- 
nioh hastened from Flaiiders with six thousand imperiaiista, 
while, at the same time, Madame de Chevreuse and the eiiles 
moved all the springs which were in their hands, France and 
Europe were in anxious expectation. Never had Richelieu 
been in greater danger ; and the loss of the battle of the Mar- 
fee would have been fatal to him, had not the Count de Sois- 
sons met death in his triumph. 

Did Madame de Chevreuse remain a stranger in 1642 to 
the new conspiracy of Monsieur, Oiiiq-Mars, and the Dulic do 
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BoiiilloD ? If SO, it was the only one in which she was not 
cuneerned. It is very doubtful whether she was uot in the 
secret, as well as Queen Anne, whose correspondence with 
Cinq-Mara and Moneieiir cannot be contested. While oon- 
ductiog herself guai'dedly towards Louis XIII. and his min- 
ister, Anne of Austria had not abandoned her former senti- 
menta nor even her designs, and she may even have been ooni- 
pi-oniiscd in tho affair of the Connt de Soisaons, if we may 
believe tlieae notable words from Alexandre de Campion to 
Madame de Ctevreuse, dated the 15th of August, 1641 : 
" Have no fearof the letters which speak of that person for 
ivhom of all others you have the greatest devotion ; M. de 
Bouillon and I have burned all which were in the count's cas- 
ket'' The queen certainly knew of the plot of Cinq-Mars 
and consented to it. Perhaps she was ignorant of the treaty 
with Spain, but in all else she acted in concert with the con- 
spirators against the cardinal. La Kochefoneauld affirms tbis 
several times as a thing in which he had been concerned. 
•' The eelat of the influence of M. le Grand," says he, " awak- 
ened the hopes of the malcontents : tlie queen and Monsieur 
joined themselves to him, and the Duke de Bouillon and 
several persons of rank followed their example. M. de Thou 
came to me on behalf of the queen to inform me of her alli- 
ance wiiJi M. le Grand, and to tell me that she had promised 
him that I would be among her friends.'" The Duke de Bou- 
illon ^ declares that the queen was firmly leagued with Monsieur 
and with the Grand-Equerry, and that she herself demanded 
his aid : " The queen, who had been persecuted by the cardinal 
in so many ways, doubted not that if the king should die, he 
would seek to take her children from her in order to procure 
for himself the regency ?' She sought the Duke de Bouillon 

' Memoircs, ibid., pp. 362 and S6S, 

' Memoiru of the Life of Fred. Maurice de la Tour d'Auvtrgne, Duke 
du Bunillon (by liis soerotai'y, Langlade), Paris, 1692, in 12m(i. 

^ Tliis fear waa not withoiil louiidation, for Richelieu ende.ivored to 
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to ilia sister, Mademoiselle de Bouillon, aaje to her : " You can 
judge how mnch. it must affect my brother to see tbe queen and 
Monsieui" still in power, while he has lost Sedan for the love of 
her." ' Now, where Queen Anne was so deeply engaged, 
Madame de Chevreuse would scarcely have remained idle. 

induce the king to grant him the guardiansliip of his children. He al' 
most Buoceeded, aa we aee in this precious document, which we eitract 
fl'om the arcMvee of foreign affairs, Fhanok, vol ei., letter of Chavignj 
to Eichelieuof theSSthof July, 1642: "Thekingtoldme that aevei al 
Hafs ^nce, at the time of his daDgerous illness at the camp of Per- 
pigoan, M. )e Grand endeavored io conversation to persuade him to 
giTe tbe guardiaoabip of his children after his death to himself^ without 
hcwBTer saying it openly. Upon this, I took occasion to exaggerate 
the effrontery and horrible ambition of thia profligate, and to show to 
his majesty that a person must hr.ve all the qualities which he Jiad not 
in order to be capable of such guardianship, when he said to nic, ' If God 
leaves me reason to direct what shall happen after my death, I can only 
leave them to Monseignuur the cardinal. To which I only repUed by 
protestations on the part of bis Eminence of affection, and tenderness for 

^ lettres itMeMoins, eU.,pa\)\ished by Geneiiil Grimoard in folio, vol. 
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Let as adcl that slie had long been very intimate with De Tliou, 
who Lad been compromised on her account in some affair, the 
particulars of wliict it is impossible for uanow to discover, but 
for which we know that he had great difiioalty in obtaining 
his pardon from the cardinal, as he himself acltnowledged in 
the fatal trial that brouglit him to the scaffold.' A friend of 
Richelieu, who does not reveal his name, but who seems to 
be well informed conoeraing the matter, doss not hesitate to 
place Madame de Chevreuae as well aa the queen among those 
who at that time sought to overthrow him. " M. le Grand," 
writes he to the cai;diual, " has been urged oa to his evil de- 
sign by the cLueen- 111 other, her daughter, the queen of Fraace, 
Madame de Ghevreuse, and Lord Montagu, with other of the 
English papists." Lastly, the cardinal himself, who doubtless 
for his health, bat also for his safety, had withdrawn to Taras- 
con in the beginning of Jnne, 164'2,^ with his two confidants, 
Mazarin and Chavigny, and his fiiitlifnl regiments of guards, 
feeling himself surrounded by perils, on representing to Louis 
Xm. tie danger of his position, quotes what has been written 
him concerning Madame de Chevreuse as among its most 
striking indications." Indeed, what party was it that was con- 

' StmvBoux Mlmoires d^kisioire, dj eritiqut el de lUUratwe, by the 
AbbS d'Artigny, vol. iv. PUces oi-it/inales eoncemant le pi-oce» cle MM, 
de Bomllon, Ginq-Mars et <h Thoa. Eiaminatron of July 6, 164S, mid 
more particularly the second eiamination of July 24, "Bering question- 
ed in respect to the affjii- of Madame de Chevreuae, he Said thut, having 
the wocd of the cardinal, he felt himself secure, noil knowing that he 
would not grant pardon by halves." 

' ArDliives of foreign affhira, Fkange, vol. oi., letter of July 4. 

' ArohivBS of foreign affairs, Tranci!, vol. cii., iuedited memoir of 
lUohehen. "It is necessary that HM. de Chavigny and De Noyars speak 
to the king and tell hLmthat the cardinal, wishing to depart for Narbonne 
as he had advised for change of air, aod not knon'ing what effect this 
might produce On his disease, wishes to eipress the entire confidence 
which he has in his majesty hy informing tiim of the indications on 
every tnie. The letters of the Prince of Onngt, the GaKstte of Bras- 
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Bpiring agaiuat Eiehelieu ? "Was it not the party of former 
times, the party of the League of Austria and of Spain ? And 
was not Madame de Chcvreuae liy her engagements with the 
Duke of Lovraine, the Queen of England, the Chevalier de 
Jai-s at Some, and the Cottut-Duke Olivares at Madrid, made 
one of the chief powers of this party ? When, therefore, it 
was seen to he in motion, it was very natural to suspect the 
hand of Madame de Ohevrense in all its movements. 

But the eye of Riohelieu soon pierced the darkness which 
enveloped it ; he saw clearly into the inti'ignea of the 
Grand- Equerry whom he had long suspected, and a treason, 
the secret of which has remained impenetrable to all inves- 
tigation for two centuries, threw into his handa the treaty 
that had been oonoluded with Spain, through the medium 
of Fontrailles, in the name of Monsieur, of Ginq-Mars, and of 
tiie Duke de Bouillon. Thenceforth the cardinal felt assured 
of victory. He understood Louis XIII. ; he knew that he 
might, in a burst of his fitful and capricious temper, have 
complained to his fetvorite of his minister, and even have wished 
to be delivered from him, and thus have paved the way to 
dangerous conversation ; ' but he abo knew to what degree he 
was a king and a Frenchman, and devoted to their common 
system of policy. He hastened, therefore, to send Chavigny 
to Narbonne with the authentic proofs of the Spanish treaty, 

sels, and that of Cologne, the prepfirations of the queen-mother for leav- 
ing Englajid, the litters and mulea that have been purchased, all tbat lias 
been written in genuine letters of Madame de Chesreuse, all that we hear 
from the courts of France, lie ruraora which are in the armiea, the ad- 
vices which come ftom the courts of Itnly, the hopes of the Spaniards 
both on the aide of Spain and Flanders, the reaolutlon which Monsieur 
has taken of not eotting as he had promised, — waiting, perhaps, for the 
result of the storm, — all these things oblige him to warn the king, in 
order that he may take such measures as be may please io respect to 
these rumors which disturb the puhlio peace." 

' See the Memiiirc« of Moiijjiat, Coll. Petitot, vol, i., p. S16. 
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At the aiglit of these proofe, Louis was troubled ; ' he could 
scarcely believe his own eyes, and he fell into a deep melan- 
choly, from wln(.h he lecoieud with bursts of indignation 
ftgitinet him who could thus abuse his confidence and conspire 

' The detaite of this aflair are not even given by the Ffeve Griffet ; they 
are only to be foand in the urchiveB of foreign nffiiirH, Feance, toI. dL 
During the first days of June, the domestic troublea of the feing, the in- 
trigues of Qnq-Mars, who 'xas stOl at Narbonne, near bini, and tbe ijan- 
gers of the cardioal, ivere tlie subjects of Richelieu's inquiry, but not a 
word of the treaty of Spain. On the 12th of June all was made dear by 
the foUowing billet of De Chavigoy and De Noyers to Hicheliea : " Nnr- 
bonne, this 13th of June, at 10 A. M. — M; de Cbavigny arrired this 
motiiing an hour before tbe kii^ avrakencd. M. de Noyers and he, afler 
having conferred together, sought his majesty, to whom tiey recounted 
in detail all tbe afTairs of which he had been notified. All the measures 
have been taken in conformity with tbe views of his Eminence, and 
the despatches will be made this day without fail. Tbe king approves of 
.thejourney of M. Castehui hi Piedmont. — CsiviOBr, deKotebs." Here 
all is clear. On tbe 11th of June Bichelieu received the decisive news. 
He instantly sent Chavigny to the king with the proofs, and also with the 
meoBures he proposed to take. Charignj travelled all night, and at 
twelve in the morning, in company with De Noyers, he saw the king, 
who read the despatches seot him by Richelieu, listened to the eipla- 
naUons of the minietera, and imroediately approved and adopted the 
necessary meatiures, among wbich was tbe sending of Castelan to the 
Italian army to arrest the Duke de Bouillon. On the 12th Louis did not 
hesitate ; but afterwards he fell a prey to gloomy reflections. Letter of 
De Noyers to Chavigny, who bad retnrjied to Taraacou, dated tbe ISth 
of June, says: "I think that it will be necessary to find means to enable 
M. de M. (aiarin) to speait to the king, for strange thonghts trouble his 
mind. He said to me yesterday that he doubted whether one name had 
not been substituted for another. I thereupon said all that you can 
ima^ne to divert him from this idea, but he is still in a profound reverie- 
He was taken ill in the night, and at two took medicine, after which ho 
slept for two hours. I saw him this morning, and gave him news of his 
Eminence, of whose improvement he was glad to hear. At tbe same 
time 1 showed him the extract from the letter of M. de Oourbonoe, and 
through this the an'angement of his Eminence with Savoy, and tbe ad- 
vice concerning the islands. Upon this he made no comment, birt said to 
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with a foreign power. There was no need of inflaming him ; 
he was the first to demand an exemplary punishment ; not a 
day, not an hour would he he moved by the youth of a culprit 
who had been bo dear t<i him ; he thought only of his crime, 
and signed his death-warrant without hesitation. If he spared 
the Duke de Bouillon, it was hut in order to gain Sedan, 
He pardoned his brother, the Duke d'Orluans, but dishonored 
him and deprived him of all power in the State. Owing to a 
Tumof proceeding from a servant of Eontrailles, and which 
the memoirs of Fontrailles fully confirDi," his suspicions rested 
on the queen," and he could never he persuaded from the 
opinion that in thisj as in the affair of Chalais, Anne of Austria 
was allied with Monsieur. What would he have said if he 



me, "What n leap M. le Grand has mode,' wbioh ho repeated two or 
three timea." Another letter of the same data says: " I think that the 
sooner the Cardinal Mazarin comes here, tlie better it will be, for T per- 
ceive in tenth that his majesty has need of eoasolation, and that his heart 
is very fulL" Letter of Jnlj 17 th, Da Noyera to Kohelieu, concerning the 
arraDgements of the king; "The Idng has saJiA to us privately that Sedan 
is well worth an indemnity, but that he will never pardon M. le Grand, 
and that he will abandon him to the judges to act towards him nocording 
to their conscience." Letter of July lethi "The king has entertained 
the thought of saving the life of M. de Eonillon in order to g^n Sedan, 
bnt of leaving M. le Grand to his fate." 

' Relaiion de Mmtrailles, Coll. Petitot, vol. liv., p. 438 ; " When 
I was alone withM. de Thou (at Carcassonne, alter the Spanish voyage) 
he suddenly spoke to me of the journey which I had just made, which 
surprised me greatly, as I thought it had been concealed from him. 
When I asked him how he had learned it, he frankly told me io confi- 
dence that he knew it from the queen, who had it from Monsieur. I 
admit that I did not think her so well iafonned, although I was not igno- 
rant that her maj^y had earnestly wished that a cabal might be formed 
ill the court, and that she had contributed all in her power to it, as she 
could not but profit bjit." 

' Archives of foreign affiurs, France, vol, cii. Chavignv to lUohe- 
lieu, October 24 : " The king gave the queen a bad reception yesterday. 
He is still greatly incensed against her, and constantly talks about it." 
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had read tlie relation of Pontrailles, the memoira of the Duke 
de Bonillon, tbe note of Turenne, and the declaration of La 
Eoehefonoauld ? To our eyea, the accordance of theae wit- 
nesses is deoisipe. The issertious of the Duke de BouUion and 
of La Rochefoucauld a u h 1 at heir authority can only be 
revohed by imputinj. t h h n an error merely, hut a false- 
hood — and a falseh od a nee g a nitons a»d odious. The 
queen ased every effo t aim ih s new storm, and to per- 

suade the king and R hi u. f h nnoeenoe. We have seen 
that in 1637 slie did not hesitate to use the most solemn 
protestations and the most sacred oaths in the denial of that 
which she had afterwards been forced to confess. In 1642 
she had recourse to the same means. She descended to 
humiliations as iucompatihle with a clear conscience as with 
her dignity and lier rank. She Wished marks of attachment 
and interest on Kiohelieu; she affected a great horror of the 
ingratitude of the Grand-^querry ; she declared that she com- 
mitted herself without reserve into the hands of the cardinal ; 
that she only wished in future to be governed by his counsels, 
and that she would henceforth seek all her happiness in her 
children, whose education she abandoned to Richelieu. She 
wrote to him herself to inquire anxiously conoertiing his health, 
as phe had formerly asked his hand and offered her own in 
token of eternal friendship, adding very humbly that he need 
not give himself the trouble of replying to her.' 

' Archives of foreign affairs, ibid., vol. ei., letter of Lo Gcaa, 
eeoretacv of tlie queen's oi'iiers, to Chavigny. Saiut Germain, July a, 
1642; "This estreme ingratitude is so shocking io her that she expresses 
her aentimentB regarding it to the king in this letl«r, whioli she prajs 
jou (0 transmit to him." Ibid., vol. eii., letter of the Count de Braesac, 
Bnperinl«ndent of the qoeen'a household, to Chavigny, dated Ju!j 20 : 
" The queen eaisnot refrain from expressing the satisfaoUou which has 
driven Bvaj her indiapositJon, and which raalies her seem so gay that 
every one sees plainly all that is in her heart." Ibid., vol. cl., another 
letter to Chavigoj from Lc Graa, in which he reminds hini of his first 
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Airne wHut still further ; slie set no limits to her dissimu- 
lation aud fakehood ; in this extreme peril, she weot so far as 
to turn agsiDst the courageous friend who had devoted herself 
for her. She would have embracod her as a liberator, had 
fortuue declared itself in her favor ; vanquished and disarmed, 
she abandoned her. As she had protested her hoiTor of the 
conspiracy ffhieh had failed, and of her two imprudent and 
unfortunate accomplices, who mounted the scaffold without 
naming her, so, seeing the king and Richelieu incensed against 
Madame de Chevreuse, and determined to repulse the new 
attempts made bj her fiimily to obtain her recall, the queen, 
far from interceding for her former favorite, aealously joined 
with her enemies ; and in order to mask her real sentiments, 
and to seem to applaud what she could not prevent, she asked 
as a special favor that the duchess should be kept far from 
herself and even from France. " The queen," writes Chavigny, 
the minister of foreign affairs, to Richelieu,' " the queen asked 
me if it were true that Madame de Chevreuse would return ; 
then, without waiting for an answer, she said that she would 
be sorry to see her again in France, for she now understood 
her true character ; and she commanded me to entreat his 
Eminence in her behalf, that, if he wished to do any thing for 
Madame de Chevreuse, it should be done without permitting 

letter and that of M. de Brassac, etc. Ibid,, Chavigny to lUohelieii, 
July 28 : " The (jueen is m grateful for the obligations that she owes to 
Monseigneur, that it would be difficult to change the resoluli'ona which 
she has formed of aclingin future only by the eounsels of his Eminence, 
and oEplacing herself whoUjinhiahands, She commands me to give him 
this assarance on her part." Ibid., from the saraeto the same, Aug. 12 ; 
"I am perauadflii thai the friendship which the queen eipressos for Mon- 
aeigneitr is without dissimulation, and that alie will certainly continue it, 
Rsking no other favor than tobe nearher children, yet wilhout pretending 
to govern them or to meddle with their education, which ahe earnestly de- 
sires Monseigneur to superintend. She has commanded me to Rsanre hia 
Eminence of this, and that she is extremely impatient to see him." 
' Archives of foreign affairs, ibid. Lettec of the SSth of July. 
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her return to Franco. I assured her Majesty that she should 
be satisfied on this point." — " 1 have never seen a tniei- or 
more sincere satiafaotioa than that which the queen felt on 
hearing what I said to her from Monseigneur. She protests 
that she not only does not wish Madame de ChevreusB to 
approach her, hut that she is resolved, for her own safety, to 
suffer no person to advise her to the neglect of the most trifling 
part of her duty." ' 

Behold Madame de Chevreuse, then, fallen, as it seems, to 
the lowest depth of misfortune. Her situation was deplora- 
ble; she suffered in every chord of her heart; no hope re- 
mained to her of again seeing her country, her beaiitiful 
chateau, her children, her daughter Charlotte. Drawing 
almost nothing from France, she was at the end of resources, 
of loans, and of debts. She learned how hard it is io mount 
and to descend the staircase <^ the stranger ;' to endure, by 
turns, the vanity of his promises and the haughtiness of his 
disdain. And that no bitterness might he spaj'ed her, the one 
who at least owed to her a silent fidelity, had openly ranged 
herself on the side of fortune and of Richelieu. She thus 
passed several most unhappy months, with no other support 
than her courage. Suddenly, on the 4th of December, 1642, 
the redoubted cardinal, victorious over all his enemies without 
aud within, and absolute master of the king and the queen, 
succumbed while at the zenith of power. Louis SIII. was 
not long in following him ; hut, forced in spite of himself to 
confide the regency to the queen, and to appoint his brother 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, he imposed on them a 
council, without whose consent they could do nothing, and in 
which should rule, in the capacity of prime minister, the man 
of all others the most devoted to the system of Bichelieu, his 
particular friend, liis confidant and his creature, the Cardinal 
Jules Mazarin. Even this capricious measure, which, through 
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distrust of the future regent, placed royalty in some sort in 
commission, was not sufficient. Louis XIII. believed tLat he 
could only insure the tranquillity of his kingdom, after his 
death, by coufirmiug and perpetuating, as far as was in his 
power, the exile of Madame de ChcTreuse. In his pious 
aversion toward the active and enterprising duchess, he was 
accustomed to call lier le Diable. He scarcely loved more, 
and he feared almost as mach, the former keeper of the seals, 
Ch^teau-iieuf, who was imprisoned in the citadel of AngouMme, 
As if the shade of the cardinal stiti governed him on his death- 
bed, before expiring, he inscribed in bis last will and testament, 
in the royal declaration of April 21, this extraordinary clause 
oonoerning Chitteauneuf and Madame de Chevreuse : " Inas- 
much, says the ting, as for grave reasons, important to the 
good of our service, we have been obliged to deprive the Sieur 
de Chateauneuf of the office of Keeper of tbe Seals of France, 
and to cause him to be conducted to tbe citadel of AngoulSme, 
where he has since remained by our orders, we will and re- 
quire that the said Sieur de Ch^teauneuf shall remain in the 
same state in which he is at tbe present time in tbe ssud 
citadel of Angouleme, until after the pea«e shall be concluded 
and executed ; with the proviso, however, that he shall not 
then be liberated except by the order of tbe Dame-Begent, 
together with tbe advice of the council, which shall prescribe 
a plan for his retreat either in the kingdom or out of tbe kmg- 
dom, as it shall deem best. And, as it is our design to pro- 
vide against all the subjects who may in any manner disturb 
the judicious arrangement which we have made in order to 
preserve tbe repose and tranquillity of our state, the knowledge 
which we possess of tbe rebellious conduct of Madame de 
Chevreuse, of tbe artifices whieh she has used to excite dis- 
sension in our kingdom, and of tbe factions and tbe corre- 
spondence whieh she maintains abroad with our enemies, causes 
us to deem it proper to forbid her, as we do forbid ber, the 
entrance to our kiugdom during the war ; willing, also, that 
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after tte peace sliall be oonoluded and esecutod, she shall not 
return to our kingdom, except by the orders of the said Dame 
Queen Kegent, together with the advice of the said council ; 
with the additional proyiso that she shall neither reside nor 
remain in any place near the court and the same Dame-Queen." 
These solemn words designated Madame de Chevreuae and 
Chateauneuf not only as the two most illustrious victims of 
the closing reign, hut also as the chiefs of the new policy which 
seemed about to replace that of Richelieu. Louis XIII. 
breathecl his last on the 14th of May, 1643. A few days 
after, the same parliament which had registered his testament 
amended it ; the new regent was freed from all fetters and put 
in possession of the absolute sovereignty; Ohatcanncuf left 
his prison, and Madame de Chevreuse quitted Brussels in 
triumph to return to the court and to France. 
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blea of tbe country, and escorted by them a league beyond the 
said Cambrai, wbere the Sieur d'Hocc[nineouTt' received her on 
the French frontier, and, condttcting her to Peronne, of which 
he waa governor, gave hei there a magnificent reoeptioa. She 
was visited there by the Duchess de Cbaulne, and on tbe 12th 
was conducted thence by tbe Duke de Cbaulne' to his bouse, 
wheie she lias splendidly enteitiln d Leading Chaulne the 
same day she reached Roye wbere Rbe lodge I and on tbe 13tb 
ariived at Veraine the bouse of tbe Sieui do Saint Simon, 
brother of tbe duLe ot the same nime where tbe Duke de 
Obcireus wa awaiting ber and wbere she was received and 
tieated in the same mannei Finally on tbe 14tb of this 
month she leached Pans ten years after having quitted it; in 
wbi:,b absence this [.rinceas has shown what a bi ve spirit like 
hei own can do des[ ite tbe stroke^ of ad^ erae fortune which 
hei constancy baa surmonntei & be went instantly to salute 
tbeir majesties m wbioh visit she received so many tokens of 
the queuna affection and ga\e to ber so many j.t ife of zeal 
in every thing that related to her interests, and alao of entire 
resignation to her will, that it seema most evident that neither 
absence, nor distance, nor the cares of business, can effect any 
change in any but vulgar souls. But tbe great retinue of 
court nobles who visit ber oontinuaUy, and fill ber spacious 
palace to overflowing,' does not inapii-e one with so much ad- 

' The future Moirehal d'HooqiiLncourt, a warrior and pleasare-lovei', 
and a fickle politician, who, in the Fronde, atiayed from Mazariii to 
Conde, and vrrote to Madanio do Moutbazoa, Pei-onn* vd d, la belle (Jjs 
bdUs. 

" The Duke and Marshiil de Cliauhie was the second brother of the 
Constable de Lujnes. 

' Not the H6tel de Lujnes, the reeidenGC of the son of the constable, 
on the Quai dea Granda-AugustinB, at the comer of the Kue Git-l»-cteur, 
of which Perelle has eieouted a charming little engraving, and in wliioh 
the Chancellor Sfiguier took refuge during the Fronde, when the popu- 
ia<;e attacked him on the Pont-Ncuf when going tu tlu! parliiimenl, but 
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miration as does the fact that neither the fatigues of Jior long 
journeys, nor the ills of her rigorous fortuEe, have wrought 
any change m her natural magnanimitj, nor, which is still 
more extraordinary, in her beauty. 

Behold the seeming ! — soe now the reality. Madame de 
Chevrense was then forty-three years of age. Her beauty, 
which had been tried by so many fatigues, was stiU surviving, 
but was beginning to decline. Her love for admiration still 
existed, but in a weaker degree, while her taste for politics 
took the lead. She had seen the most celebrated statesmen in 
Europe ; she knew almost all the courts, with the strength 
a,nd the weakness of the different governments, and she had 
gained in her journeyings a, vast experience. She hoped to 
find Queen Anne suoh as she had left her, disliking business 
and very willing to let herself be guided by those for whom 
she had a particular affection ; and as Madame de Chevreuse 
believed herself the first affeotlon of the queen, she thought to 
esercise over her the two-fold ascendency of friendship and 
of talent. More ambitious for her friends than for hei'self, 
she saw them already recompensed for their long saorifioes, 
everywhere replacing the creatures of Eichelieu, and at their 
head as prime minister, him for whom she had separated her- 
self from the triumphant cardinal and had endured an impris- 
onment of ten yeara. She did not attach much importance to 
Mazai'in, whom she did not know, whom she had never seen, 

the H6tel de Chevreuse, Kue Saint-Tliomas du Louvre, next the H6tel 
Eambouillet, ft magnifloent pal b ilt 1 th M ' d V* vilt 
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and who seemed to her without support at the court and in 
France, whUe on the contrary ahe felt herself sustained by all 
its rank, its power, and its credit. She believed herself sure 
of Monsieur, who could easily rule his wife, the beautiful 
Marguerite, sister of Charles IV. Having just returned from 
Flanders, she could dispose of nearly all of the house of Ro- 
han and of the house of Lorraine, particularly of the Duke de 
Guise and the Duke d'Elbeuf. She could count on the "Ven- 
d6mes, on the Duke d'Epemon, and on La Vienville, her 
former companions of exile in England ; on the Bouillons, if 
maltreated ; on La Rochefoucauld, whose spirit and preten- 
sions were known to her ; oa Lord Montagu, who had been 
her admirer, and w! u the p sseased the ent' e confide ce f 
Anne of Austria; on La Chatre t! e f end ot tl e A e ion s 
and colonel-general of the Sw s on T lie on Be ^1 en 
on Jars, on La Po te ud on many oth wh hal lati,ly 
quitted prison, exile and d sgrace Among the women her 
mother and sister-in law Madane le Montbazon an 1 Mada e 
de Q-uymen^, the two great beauties of the day, who drew after 
them a numerous train of old and new admirers, seemed to lier 
already gained. She knew, too, that one of the first acts of 
the new regent had been to recall near her person two noble 
victims of Richelieu, Madame de Senect: and Madame de 
Hautefort, whose piety and virtue would usefully conspire 
with other influences to give tbem a valnable support in the 
conscience of Anne of Austria. All these calculations seemed 
certain, all these hopes well founded, and Madame de Chev- 
reuse quitted Brussels in the firm persuasion that she was 
about to enter the Louvre in triumph. She was mistaken ; 
tiie c[ueen was changed, or very nearly so. 

If the time has come for restoring Louis XIII. to the 
place in history that belongs to him, it is also time to do jus- 
tice to Anne of Austria. She was no ordinary person. Beau- 
tiful and needing to bo loved, and at the same time rain and 
haughty, she had been deeply wounded by tho coldness and 
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neglect ot hei hu&biad, anil m a &p!iit of yengeanee as wi;ll 
as of coijuetty, she hid amused heiself by eseiting more than 
one paision in thosp ihout her, but without eier overstepping 
the limits of Spanish giUintrj She had submitted with iio- 
patienoe to be treated coutemptuonsly deprii ed of all power, 
and held m a sort of permanent diagraee by the king and 
Bicheljeu ; but this aroused in her heart a subdued yet bitter 
opposition to the government of the oavdinal. She had even 
been engaged in various enterprises which, as we have seen, 
had been uDsuceessful and had involved her in great danger. 
She then called to her aid another of her womanly and Spanish 
talents, dissimulation. Misfortune speedily taught her this 
" ^'ji ^ut necessary virtue," as Madame de Motteville calls 
it,' and we have seen that she made rapid progress in it. Nat- 
urally indolentj she had no love for business ; yet she was sen- 
sible and even courageous, and capable of tinderatanding and 
of following counsel. Hitherto she had played a double 
game ; striving to make to herself partisans in secret, to en- 
courage and urge forward the malcontents, to endeavor to 
escape from the yoke of the cardinal, and notwithstanding, to 
look pleasantly on him, to lull him by false demonstrations, to 
humiliate herself when necessary, to gain time — and to wait. 
After the death of Richelieu, feeling herself stronger both by 
her two children and by the incurable malady of Louis XIII., 
she had but a single aim to which she sacrificed eveiy thing — 
that o£ being regent — and she succeeded in this, thanks to a 
rare patience, to infinite caution, and to an adroit and well- 
sustained course of conduct ; thanks also to the unhoped-for 
service rendered her by Mazarin, the principal minister of the 
king. Anne neglected nothing in order to subdue the king's 
resentment; she unceasingly lavished on him ' 
cares, passing both days and nights by his side ; she p 
with tears that she had never failed in her duty to him, that 

' Vol. i., p. 186. 
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filie was a stranger to the plot of Chalais, and that all tho accii- 
eatioMS which had been heaped wpon her were withont founda- 
tion. All this had but little effect on the mind of the king, 
who contented himself with saying ' ' In mj pesent state it 
is niy duty to forgive her, lat I am not obliged to hcheii, 
her." He had always suspected her of being m cone-'pond 
ence with Spain and under the sway of Ma lame de Chev 
reuse, and he wished to eKolude her from the regency a« well 
aa his brother, the Duke d'OiIeana whom he ue thei lo^el 
nor respected. Mazarin had gieat difiieulty in makiuj, h m 
comprehend that it was impossible to dcj rive the jueen of the 
title of regent, and that all thit eould be done was to take 
from her all power, by the appu ntment of a caiefuUy airacged 
council whose advice she would be obliged to follow bj actma; 
m conformity with the voice of the majoiity Anne sul mit 
ted to these hard and bumil <iting conditions without a raai 
mur; she acknowledged the joyal declaration of the 21&tof 
AprUj which restricted her authonty within tie nauovLst 
limits, and perpetuated the esile rf C hflteauneuf and of Ma 
dame do Chevreuse ; and signed it pledging hpiself torn imt la 
it. After all, she was in possession of the regen:,y and ta 
she owed this fo the same scheme which limited her power, lar 
from being displeased with its author, she regarded it as a 
first service which merited some acknowledgment. Observe 
a fact which most historians have overlooked, but which has 
not escaped the penetration of La Rochefoucauld, who mingled 
in all the intrigues of the day : " The Cardinal Mazarin," says 
he, "justified in some sort this harsh declaration; he repre- 
sented it as an important service rendered to the queen, it 
being the only means which could persuade the king to con- 
sent to the regency. He showed her that it mattered little to 
her on wliat conditions she had received it, provided it was 
with the consent of the king, and that means would not be 

' La Eocliefoueaiild, Meinoii-ea, p. 369. 
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wanting eTentually for strength ening her power and enabling 



somewliat by appearances and urged with all the art of the 
cardinal, were the more readily accepted by the qaeeii. that 
he who advanced them was beginning to be not altogether 
disagreeable to her." 

Mazariiij in truth, had had no share in the aunoyanct.3 
which the queen bad endured ; she bad therefore no reason 
for disliking him except that he had been one of the intimate 
friends of Richelieu ; but be had none of the disagreeable airs 
of the cardinal, he had taken part in the recall of the exiles, 
and had shielded the queen's regency from, the suspicions 
of the king. His ability was proved, and Anne witli her indo- 
lence and inexperience, in the beginning of a reign beset on 
every aide from without and within with the gi-oatest difficul- 
ties, had need of some one who would leave to her the honor 
of supreme authority while he took apou himself the weight 
of affairs ; and she saw no one among her friends whose capacity 
was sufSciently tried to inspire her with confidence-. She ap- 
preciated the talents and address of La Eockefouoauld, but she 
could not think of so young a minister. The two men nearest 
her, the Duke de Beaufort, youngest son of the Duke de Ven- 
dOme, and her grand almoner, Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, were 
devoted servants for whom she intended to do much at some 
future day, bat whom she dared not yet intrust with the gov- 
ernment. To wait a little, therefore, seemed the wisest course 
to her. Mazarin had more than one secret interview with her. 
He showed himself zealous to serve her and not unwilling to 
sacrifice to her son e of the forme n n te s of E chel eu who 
had displeased he mctet ^nd to act n conce t w tk tho e of 
her friends to whom si e leemed herself n 1 r nd sj able 
obligations. He b d t! e a t to put h n li on ^ood te n 
with the Bish p of Beau ai the sp ual lire to of the 
queen. He dece ed h n as he 1 ed the Duke de Be a 
fort and all tl t 1 v it t u e t d nt t d ss an 1 
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by pretending to be on tbe point of going to enjoy the privi- 
leges and honors of the cardinalato at Eome, in tlie bosom 
of his family and the home of the arts.' 

Lastly, there is a delicate point which La Eoohefoucanld 
scarcely touches, but which history cannot leare in the sliade 
without ignoring the cause which first gave power to Mazarin, 
and soon became the knot and the key of his position — Anne 
of Austria was a woman, and Mazarin did not displease her. 
To quote our own words in another work,' " After having been 
so long oppressed, the royal authority delighted Aane of Aus- 
tria, and her Spanish soul craved respect and homage. Maza- 
rin lavished them upon her. He threw himself at her feet in 
order to reach her heart. In her heart she was scarcely af- 
fected by the grave accusation wliich was already raised against 
him — that he was a foreigner— for she was also a foreigner ; 
perhaps, indeed, this was a secret attraction to her, and she 
found a peculiar charm in cooversiog ■with her prime minister 
in her niother-tongue as with a fellow-countryman and a friend. 
Add to all this the mind and the manners of Mazarin ; he was 
pliant and insinuating ; always master of himself, of an im- 
movable serenity in the gravest emergenoies, full of confidence 
in his good afar, and diffusing his confidence everywhere about 
him. It must also be said that — cardinal as he was — Mazarin 
was not a priest ; that, nourished in the masims of the gal- 
lantry of her country, Anne of Austria had always loved to 
please ; that she waa forty-one years of age and was still beau- 
tiful ; that her minister was of the same age, and that he was 
well-made, with a pleasing face, in which refinement was joined 
with dignity. He had quickly perceived that witioat family, 
without establishment, and without support in France, sur- 
rounded by rivals and by enemies, all his power was in the 



' See the befpmiidg of Mazarin, La Rochefoucauld, Madaiuo de Mot 
yille, La ChStre, and both the Briecnes. 

' jAijemieme d' Madante de LottgueDilk, 8d edit., iHi. iii,, p, 217, 
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i^ucLii lie theiefoie endeavoied fiist of all to icilU lier 
he-wt, as Eiehelieu befoie linn had ittempted, but te yun 
geaaed many more meana nf succeeding , aud the hiDdsome 
and plea&mg caidmal did ■succeed Once master of her heait, 
he eiaily ^ided the mind of Anne of Auifiia, and taught her 
the difficult Bit of alwajs pmsuuig the ^ame end undei the 
moat vaiied guisei, according to the diversity of circuni- 
btanees " 

But how much time and pains weie needed for Mazann to 
Imiig Anne ot Au'itiia to this point, and t*j tiinmph ovoi all 
her scraples I The history of the progress of Mazaiin in the 
heart of the queen it, the trup history of the hrst thiee months 
of the regency. Anno commenced on the lath of May, 1643, 
by easily persuading herself to retain, for a time at least, 
the minister whom Louia SIII. had beiju«athed and com- 
mended to her. We shall see to what point she had arrived 
on the 2d of September of the same year. 

It was impoaaible for her to preserve the order of the royal 
declaration which established Maaarin as prime minister and 
presiding officer of the council under the Prince, sinco ahe 
wished to have all this part of the testament of the late king 
broken by the parliament as limiting the authority of the re- 
gent, contrary to all usages. It was therefore agreed in pre- 
limmary cabals that Maaarin ahoald renounce the sort of right 
which' the royal declaration gave him, but that at the same 
time, the regent, freed from all fetters, should voluntarily offer 
him a similar place, so that he would hold his power, not from 
the will of the deceased king, but from the free gift of the 
queen. Ail this was concluded between them with such se- 
ci'ccy that the surprise waa great aud general when, on the 
18th of May, the parliament was aeea to invest the regent with 
the sovereign authority, while on the same day the Cardinal 
Maaarin was placed at the head of the cabinet. This was the 
result of a skilfully contrived plot which the queen had con- 
cealed from all her friends who were opposed to Maaarin. 
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And from this day, too, the cardina! eould perceive that lie 
had found in Queen Anne, in respect to dissimulation and dip- 
lomatio conduot, a pupil worthy of himself, aud already far 
advanced in her studies. 

Mazarin Boon established himself ia the favor of Anne of 
Austria by his double talent as a lahoriows and indefatigable 
statesman and as a finished courtier. He took all the cares 
of government upon himself, while he never hesitated to yield 
her all the honors of success. He employed wonderful skill 
and assiduity m instmoting without ever wounding her. His 
great art was to persuade her that he only wished for power 
in order to serve her better ; that, a foreigner, without family 
and without friends, he depended entirely on her and wished 
to draw his support from her alone. Such language, sap- 
ported by ability of the fii'st order, could not fail to please, 
and it oan be said with truth that the widow of Louis XIII. 
had already another Kichelieu near her in the beginning of 
June, 1643, when Madame de Chevreuse quitted Brussels. 

The disciple and the oonfidaat of Eichelieu and Louis 
XIIL, Mazarin had inherited tlieir opinions and their feel- 
ings concerning Madame de Ghevreusa He understood her 
although he had never seen her, and he profoundly distrusted 
her as well as her friend Chateauneuf. A tavorite of such 
talents and of such a character, full of persuasion and of cour- 
age, an open advocate for peace, and secretly attached to the 
Ihike of Lorraine, to Austria, and to Spain, who had at her 
beck an ambitious and capable man, was utterly incompati- 
ble with the favor to which he aspired, and with all his dip. 
lomatJc and warlike designs. He felt that there was not 
room enough for both ia the heart of Anne of Austria, and he 
prepared to combat her. in his own manner, stealthily and by 
degrees as occasions might offer. 

Maaarin possessed a secret and powerful ally against Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse in the new and growing taste of tlio queen 
for repose and for a tranquil lite. She had formerly beon 
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tless because elje had been oppressed ; now, 
baving attained the supveme power, and happy in the begin- 
ning of a new attachment, sLe dreaded troubles and adven- 
tures, and feared Madame de Chavvewiie almost as much afi 
she loved her. The artful cardinal studied to nourish this 
diaiaietude. He was supported by the Princose de Conde, 
tbeD high in favor with the queen by reason of her owu merit, 
by that of her husband, M. le Prince, by the brilliant exploits 
of her son, the Duke d'Bnghien, by the services of her son-in- 
law, the Duke de Lon u ville who had Lonirablv eimmanded 
the armies in 
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grace, had always maintainecl a correspondence with her and had seemed 
to poBseBS her euUre friendship. To this might be added the obligations 
of her sufferings, which had led her over all Europe ; and although her 
travela might have tended to her glory, and have given her the nieaoB 
of tiiuniphiag over a thousand heai'ts, in respect to tho queen they were 
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age," that before all else she was a mother and a qaeen, that 
Madame de Chevreuse, paaaionate and frivolous as she was, no 
longer suited her, thatshe had never brought happiness to any 
one, and that by loading her with riches and honors, Bhe would 
snffieietitly acijwit herself of her debt of gratitude. 

To do honor to her old friend, the queen sent La Eoche- 
foncattld to meet her, but charged him to inform her of tlio 
new arraugements which she would find on her return. La 
Kochefoucauld had an earnest conversation with Anne of Aus- 
tria, in which he did every thiog to win her back to Madame de 
Chevrease : " I spoke to her," sajs he, " perhaps, more freely 
than I ought. I placed before her eyes the fidelity of Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse, her long services, and the harshness of the 

chains which should have bound her more strongly than in the pest. 
But tlie affars of thia world cannot tdsraya vemuin in the aame state, and 
tills change natural to mankind cauaed Madame de Chevreuse, who was 
distrusted and viUfied by those aspiriag to the mmistry, to find the 
quean clianged in her absence, while this same change also caused the 
queen to find the ducllees wanting in the charms wbiob had foi'nierly fas- 
cinated her. The sovereign had become more thoughtful and religious, 
while the fiivoiite still retained iier former tastes for gallantry and frivolity, 
which were bad aooompaiiimentB of a riper age. Her rivals had assured 
the queen that she wished to cule her, and the queen was so strongly im- 
pressed with this fear tliat, oonsideriog the prohibiOon of it which the 
king had made, she liad some difficulty in resolving on the speedy return 
of the duchess ; this indeed was laudable in the qiieen, and should be re- 
spected. Madame the Princess, who hated Madame de Chevrease, and 
whose tastes were similar to those of the queen, had used every effort 
in her power to disgust her with her former favorite. Absence had in 
some measure served to we^en the duchess' hold upon tlie mind of the 
queen, while her presence ha,d contributed much t« her friendship with, 
or mther to uecustom ber to, itfadame the Princess. Hewever, when the 
(liiitiiigvushed esile arrived, tlie queen seemed rgoiced to see her, and 
treated her with favoi-. 1 had returned to the court a few days before. 
As soon as I had the honor of approaching the queen, I saw what were 
her sentiments towards Madame de Chevi'euse, and I knew that the 
new ministei' had exei'ted himself as maob as possible to show her )ier 
faults," 
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miafortunea which she had drawn upon herself. I entreated 
her to Qoiisider of what fickleness she would he thought eapa^ 
ble, and what interpretation would be given to this fickleness, 
should she prefer Cardinal Mazarin to Madame de Ohevrouse, 
This couveraation was long and stormy; I saw clearly that I 
had incensed her."' However, he went to meet the duchess 
on the road to Brussels, and encountered her at Roye, Mon- 
tagu had preceded him. La Koehefoncauld came in the name 
of the queen ; Montagu in the name of Mazarin. This was 
no longer the brilliant Montagu, the friend of Holland and of 
Buckingham and the impassioned cavalier of Madame de Ohev- 
reuse, age had changed him also ; he had turned devotee, and 
he entered the church a few years after. Ho still remained 
attached to the object of his former adoration ; but before aU 
else, he belonged to the queen, and oonsecyjently, to the in- 
terests of Mazarin." 

He came to place the homage of the prime minister at the 
feet of Madame de Chevrense, and to strive to ally the old and 
the new favorites. La Bochefoncaitld, always eager to assume 
a prominent character together with the air of a great politi- 
cian, asserts that he " entreated Madame de Chevrense not to 
attempt to rule the qneen at first, but simply to endeavor to 
regain the place in her heart and affections of which she had 
been deprived, and fo place herself in a position some day to 
protect or to destroy the cardinal, according to oircumstances 
and his future course of conduct." Madame de Chevreuse 
wished also to hear the counsels of another of her friends — less 
illustrions but more devoted— that Alexandre de Campion, 
whom she had known two years before at Brussels, and wlio, 

' Memmres, ibid., p. 318. 

' He hid been on the ^de of Mitzarin in the cabals n-hicli pceoeded 
the regency, and we find in the avchives of foreign affiurs, Fbahcb, oiv., 
the fragment of a letter from Montagu to the queen, without data, but 
written about this time, it) which he pledges himself in a myetjo Inngimge 
to turn a denf Oar to maleonteuts, imd to remrdn attached to her ministry. 
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after the death of the Count de Soissons, had entered the ser- 
vice of the VendOmes, together with his brother Honri, an 
officer of tried courage. She invited Alexandre de Campion 
to oome to meet her at Peronne, and he seems to have given 
her the same counsel as La Rochefoucauld, if we may judge 
from the note which he wrote to her at the end of Maj, before 
quitting Paris to rejoin her:' "I do not know," says he, 
" what M. Montagu may negotiate with yon, but I am certain 
that he will offer you mouey on the part of Cardinal Mazarin 
to pay youi- debts, and also that he baa held out hopes to him 
of forming a firm friendship between you and him. I do not 
believe that he will find you strongly disposed to make this 
alliance, both because your best friends in France are Bot on 
very good terms with him, and because he seems leagued with 
the friends of the late cardinal. For my part, the counsel 
which I take the liberty of giving you on this subject is, that 
you do not take any decided resolution until you shall have 
seen the queen, by whose sentiments you will no doubt gladly 
shape your course, both on account of the zeal which you have 
for her and the friendship which slie entertains for you. I am 
sure from my knowledge of your character that I shall have 
niore trouble in holding you back than in urging you on, see- 
ing the friendship which jou have done me the honor to oon- 
feaa fa me for a certain person, (evidently Chateauneuf ;) but 
apart from this consideration and that of many other honor- 
able men embarked in the same cause, I do not see the necM- 
eity of perpetuating a hatred so far as even to carry it beyond 
the death of our enemies. I have no love for tlie cardinal, but 
I wish no barm to any of hi^ taoe After all, Madame, all 
that I can write is not the twentieth part of what I have to 
say to you ; and I dare assure you that at Peronne you will 
be as well informed of the prevailing feeling as if you were in 
Paris." Madame de Che\ieu&e listened to the counsels of her 
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three frieuds and promised to follow them — and in ffwtt, she 
did follow tliem, but in conformity with her character and 
with the interests of the party whom she had long served and 
would not now abandoa As the queen showed much joy at 
seeing her again, she did not at once peroeire the chaage 
which had taken place in her feelings, and she persuaded her- 
self that her constaut presence would soon restore to her her 
former empire. 

The first thing that Madame de Chevreuse proposed was 
the return of Chateauneuf. La Rochefoucauld gives us hero 
a portrait of the ex-keeper of the seals, somewhat flattering 
perhaps, but not at ail exaggerated, in which he imperfectly 
discloses the plan of the government whioh his friends, the 
Importants, wished to give to Prance — the same which the 
earliest Frondeui-s afterwards aoknowledged, and still later, 
the friends of the Duke de Bourgogne, the last Importants of 
the seventeenth century : " The good sense and the long po- 
litical experience of M. de ChSteauneuf," says La Kochefoa- 
cauld,' " were well known to the queen. He had endured a 
rigorous imprisonment for having been in her interest ; he was 
firm, decisive, attached to the State, and more capable than 
any other in France of re-establishing the ancient system of 
government whioh Cardinal de Bichelien had begun to destroy. 
He was, besides, intimately attached to Madame de Chevreuse, 
and she well knew the surest methods of ruling him. She 
therefore urged his return with many entreaties." Ohat«an- 
neuf had already obtained permission to exchange the gloomy 
prison where he had pined for ten years for a sort of esiie on 
one of his estates.^ Madame de Chevreuse demanded the eud 

' Ibid., p. 3B0. 

' Arohivea of foraigii affairs, FKANtc, vol e,p 185 Autograph let- 
ter of Obateauiieuf to Chavignj, March 33, 1643, dmiag the lifetime of 
Louis Xin., in ivhiuh he " thanks him for the assistance whioh lie hae lent 
hie sister, Madame de Vauiiehis, in attempting to releaae him from the 
rude and miaurablc i:ondition in wliLi h he hie Lem cunflned for ten 
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of even this modified exile, and that she might again see him 
who Lad suffered so deeply for the queea and for herself. 
Maaarin perceived that it was necessary to grant this, but he 
yielded slowly, without seeming of himself to repulse Ch&teau- 
neuf, jet urging the necessity of managing the Cond^s, espe- 
cially Madame the Princess, who, as we have already said, 
hated hiin as the judge of Henri de Moutmorenci. Chiteau- 
neuf was therefore recalled, but with this reserve, professedly 
accorded to the last wishes of the king, that he should aot ap- 
pear at court, but remain at his estate of Montrouge, near 
Paris, where his friends could visit him. 

The question was how to transfer him thence to the minis- 
try. Chateauueuf was old, it is true, but neither his energy 
nor his ambition had abandoned him, and Madame de Ohev- 
reuse regarded it as a debt of honor which she owed hira to re- 
place him in the office of keeper of the seals, which he had 
formerly filled and had lost for her sake, and which all the 
former friends of the queen saw with indignation in the hands 
of one of the most servile of the creatures of Richelieu, Pierre 
Seguier. Seguier was a veiy capable man, laborious, well-in- 
formed, full of resources, and with no character of his own, 
whose suppleness, joined with his ability, rendered him a con- 
venient and useful tool for a prime minister. His conduct in 
the trial of De Thou had made him odious. He had forced 
Monsieur to submit to an interrogation in this same affair; 

years, at an advanced age, and full of maladies which have conetaatlj- 
tormented him." He was not released until th« commencement of the 
regBEoj. Ibid., p. 404 : " Angoiilesme, May 26, 1643. Site, I raiidat 
moat humble thanks to your M^esty for the favor nhich she haa been 
pleased to grant me after so long s, detention, in pemut^ng me to retire 
to one of my estateB. The few days nhich r main to m al all be spent 
in praying to God for yonr Mnjeety that he u ay be pleased to grant 
her many years of happiness. These moat dero t pj 1 oat on. Sire, are 
made for jout Majesty by your most humble and obedient b( bject and 
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and previous to tliis in the affair of 1637, te had not respected 
the aBylum of the queen at the Val-de-Graee. He had enrich- 
ed himself, and his fortune had procured illustrions alliances 
for his daughters. An outerj was raised against him, and his 
dismissal was demanded from every side. Two things saved 
him. First, his successor could not be agreed upon. Ch^- 
teauneuf was the candidate of the Iraportants and of Madame 
de Ohevreuse, but President Bailleul, the superintendent of 
the finances, coveted the place for himself, the Bishop de 
Beauvais feared such a colleague in the cabinet as Chateau- 
neuf, and the Oondes opposed him. Then Segiiier had a 
sister who was very dear to the queen, the Mother Jeanne, 
superior of the convent of the Carmelites of Pontoise. The 
virtues of the sister pleaded in favor of the brother, and 
Montagu, who was wholly devoted to the Mother Jeanne, 
warmly defended the keeper of the seals. 

Madame de Chevreuse, perceiving that it was almost im- 
possibla to surmount so strong an opposition, took another 
road whereby to arrive at the same end ; she contented her- 
self with asking the smallest place in the cabinet for her 
friend, knowing that once there, Chateaunenf would know how 
to accomplish the rest, and to elevate his position. Presi- 
dent Bailleul, superintendent of the flnanoes, having shown an 
inferior capacity for this place, it became necessary to give 
him a new assistant when the Count d'Avanx, with whom he 
shared the duties of the office, went to Munster.' Madame de 
Chevrense insinuated to the queen that she could easily intro- 
duce ChSteauneuf into the council by appointing him the suc- 
cessor of D'Avaus, a modest position which could not excite 
the distrust of Mazarin ; but the latter understood the 
3 and baffled it. He easily persuaded the queen to 



' Garnet's Atito^-aphes de Mananii, preserved at the BibHotldgue Zfw- 
lionale, ii. Garnet, p. 16. Jfon facsia sua Maesld aopraintendente Cha- 
Imiof, ae luni mtol, resiabilirlo intieranienU. 
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sustain Baiileul, wHo was cliancellor of lier household, and 
for wlioin she liad a regard, bj placing neai' him as controUer- 
genfral the alile D'Hemery, who afterwards superseded him. 
At the same time that she was thus laboring to estricate from 
disgrace the man on whom all her political hopes depended, 
Madame de Ciievreu.se, not daring to attack Mazarin openly, 
infiensibly mined the earth about Lim and prepared his ruin. 
Her practised eye enabled her easily to recogniae tie most fa- 
vorable point of attaoif in the assault which was to gain the 
surrender of the queen, and the watchword which she gave 
was to maintain and to heighten the general feeling of repro- 
bation which all the exiles, on returning to France, had excited 
and diffdaed against the memory of Richelieu. This feeling 
existed everywhere, — in the noble families, decimated or de- 
spoiled, in the Church, too sternly rwled not to be cruelly op- 
pressed, in the parliaments, reduced to a mere judiciary body 
above which they very much aspired — it was still living in 
the heart of the queen, who could not forget the deep humilia- 
tion to which she had been subjected by Eiohelieu, and the 
fate which he had probably held in store for her. These 
tactics succeeded; a tempest rose on every side against vio- 
lence and tyranny, and eonseijuently, against the creatures of 
Bichelieu, which lyiazarin had much trouble in abating,' 

Madame do Ohevreuse then entreated the queen to repair 
the long misfo tunes of the Yendemes by giving them either 
the admiralty to k h ense power was, attached or tl e 

government of B £ any wh ch the head of tl e tan ily Cesir 
de Tend6me had fo merly j o sc8K.ed ind wl ci he held by 
the authority of his fatl er Hen TS a d by nl e tance 
from his step father tl e D ke de Mercoe r Tl ? wa at 
once demand ng the estc at on f a f endly house a d the 
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ruin of the two families which had most served Richelieu, and 
could best sustain Mazai-in. The Marshal de La Moilleraie, 
grand master of the artillery, and recently invested with the 
government of Brittany, was a warrior of authority, and in 
possession of several regiments. The Duke Maille de BrezS, 
step-brother of Richelieu, was also a mai-shal, and governor of 
the important province of Anjou ; and his son, Armand de 
Brfiz6, then at the head of the admiralty, passed already, 
despite his youth, for the first sailor of his time. Maaaria 
warded off the blow aimed at him by the duchess by force of 
address and patience ; never refusing, always eluding, and 
calling to his aid his great ally, as he styled it, Time. Before 
the return of Madame de Chevreuse, he had himself endeav- 
ored to gain the Vendomes, and to attach them to his interest. 
At the death of Hichelieu, he had contributed much to their 
recall, and had since made them every kind of advances, but 
he soon perceived that be could not satisfy them except by 
ruining himself. The Duke Cesar de VendSme, sod of Henri 
IV. and the Duchess de Beaufort, had early made the moat 
lofty pretensions, and had shown liimself as turbulent and 
factions as a legitimate prince. His life had been passed ia 
rebellions and conspiracies, and in 1641 he had been forced to 
fly to England on the charge of an attempt to aissassinate 
Eichelieu. He did not return to France until after fie 
death of the cardinal, and, as may well be imagined, he 
breathed nothing but vengeance against his memory. " Ho 
had much spirit," says Madame de Mottevitle, " and that was 
all the good that could be said of him." ' To the ambition of 
the VeudOmes, Mazarin skilfully opposed that of the Condes, 
who did not wish the aggrandizement of a house too near their 
own. They also owed it to themselves to sustain the Breafis, 
wlio had become their relatives by the marriage of Claire 
Olemenee Maillfi de BrezS, daughter of the duke and sister of 
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the young and Taliant admiral, with the Duke d'Enghiea ; so 
that Maaarin had little trouhle in retaining the command of 
the fleet and of the priaoipal maritime towns of France iu 
faithful hands, Bnt it was very difficult to preserve Brittany 
to the Meilleraiea againat the claima of a son of Henri IV., 
who had formerly possessed it, and who claimed it as a sort 
of family property. MaaariD therefore resigned himself to 
the sacrifice of La Meilleraie, but first he made it of the least 
possihle value. He persuaded the queen to assume to herself 
the government of Brittany, and to appoint a lientenant-gen- 
eral, evidently commissioned over the Vend6mes, who should 
reside with La Meilleraie. The latter could not he offended 
at being second to the queen ; and to arrange every thiug so 
as to fully satisfy a personage of such oonseqnenoe, Mazarin 
asked for him the title of duke which the late Icing had prom- 
ised him, together with the reversion of the grand mastership 
of the artillery for his son — the same soa to whom he after- 
wards gave with his name, his own niece, the beautiful Hor- 
tenee. 

Mazarin was much less inclined to favor the Duke de Ven- 
ddme, as he then had a dangerous rival with the queen in his 
younger son, the Duke de Beaufort, who was youthful, brave, 
possessing evei'y appearance of loyalty and chivalry, and af- 
fecting a passionate devotion for Anne of Austria which was 
not at all displeasing to her. A few days before the death of 
the king, she had placed her children in his care. This mark 
of eonfldence inflated his vanity; he conceived hopes which 
he disclosed too plainly and which finally offeodecl the queen, 
while at the same time to heighten his inconsistency, he as- 
sniued the chains of the beaiitiful but notorious Duchess de 
Montbazon. Besides, Beaufort did not even possess the sem- 
blance of a statesman ; he had little talent, no secrecy, was 
incapable of application or of business, and only fit for some 
daring and violent deed. La Kochefoucauld portrays him 
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thus : ' " The one who had ooncetTed tte greatest hopes was 
the Bute de Beaufort ; he had long been wavmlj attached to 
the queen. She had just given him a puhlie token of her es- 
teem by confiding the Dauphia and the Duke d'Anjou to his 
care on the day tiiat the king received the extreme uactioo. 
The Duke de Beaufort, on his part, availed himself of this dis- 
tinction and of his other advantages to bring himself into favor 
by affecting to believe that she was already firmly e 
in the goverament. He was large, well-made, < 
skUled in all kinds of exercises ; he was haughty and auda- 
cious, but artificial in every thing and very Onreliable ; his wit 
was heavy and unpolished, though he often attained his ends 
thi-ough the artifice of his blunt manners ; he was envious and 
inalioious, and his valor, though groat, was unequal." Eetz 
does not, like La Rochefoucauld, accuse Beaufort of artifice, 
but he represents him as a presumptuous egotist of marked 
incapacity : " " M. de Beaufort had not even comprehended the 
idea of great designs, he had only aspired to them ; he had 
heard them disoraaed among the Importants and had retained 
some of their jargon, and this, mixed mth the expressions 
which he had borrowed verbatim from Madame de Vend6me,' 
formed a language which would have disfigured even the good 
sense of a Cato. His own was dull and scanty, and was also 
rendered more obscure by his conceit. He fancied himself 
able, and this it was that made him seem artful, for it is well 
known that he had not mind enough for intrigue. He pos- 
sessed much personal courage, more, in fact, than often belongs 
to a blusterer." This portrait, exaggerated as it is after the 
manner of Retz, is nevertheless tolerably faithful ; but at the 
beginning of the regency in 1643, tke faults of the Duke de 

' Ibid., p. Z12. 
' Vol. i., p. 216. 

■' Madame de VendCme was a porson of exalted pii:tj, and who a!- 
waj'S epoke ill the liingusge of devotjou. 
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Beaufort were not thns openly known, and they seemed to be 
ei'lipseil by his virtues. The queen only lost her liking for 
him by degrees In the beginning of her frienclship for him, 
she had offered him the place of grand-equeriy, which had 
been vacant since the death of Cmq-Mars, and which wonld 
bring bim in daily contact with her.' Beaufort had the folly 
to refuse this position, hoping for a better one ; then, too late 
repeating hia refusal, he asked it again, but in vain. The 
more his favor diminished, the more his in'itation increased; 
and it was not long before he placed himself at the head of the 
enemies of the cardinal. 

Madame de Chevreuse hoped to be more suooessful in 
asking the government of Havre for quite a different person- 
age, of tried fidelity and the finest and rarest talents. La 
Rochefoucauld. She would thus have recompen'^ed him for 
his sei-vicea to the queen and to herself, have strengthened 
and enriched one of the chiefs of the party of the Importants, 
and have weakened Mazarin by tating an important command 
from a person of whom he was sure, the Duchess d'Aiguillon, 
niece of Kiehelieu. The cardinal succeeded in saving her 
without seeming to interfere in the matter. " This lady,'' 
Hays Madame de Motteville, " who, through her fine qualities, 
in many things surpassed ordinal^ women, knew so well how 
to defend her cause that she persuaded the queen that it wag 
necessary for her own interests that she should leave her in 
command of this important place, saying that, having now none 
but enemies in Trance, her only safety and refuge was in the 
protection of her Majesty, who would always be the mistress 
of it; that, on the contrary, he to whom they wished her to 
give this government had too much talent, that he was capable 
of ambitions designs, and on the least discontent might join 
himself to some factious party, and that it was important for 

' Mazariii himself givea us this fact, which has been hitherto ignored, 
ii. Garnet, pp. T2, 13. 
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the good of t!ie State that she should keep this place under 
her own control for the king. The tears of a woman who had 
once been so proud moved the queen, who, after having 
reflected on her reasons, deemed it proper to le^ve things as 
they were." ' It was Mazaria doubtless who suggested to the 
Duchess d'AiguUlon the sound and politic reasons which 
persuaded the queen, so well do they accord with the lan- 
guage which he continually holds ftiwards her in his Garnets. 
Madame de Motteville says that he " confirmed her in her 
inclination to preserve Havre to the Duchess d'Aiguillon." 
Here, as in many other things, the art of Maaarin consisted in 
seeming simply to confirm the queen in the resolutions which 
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Vol. i., p. 138. 
■ Ibid., pp. S80-38i. 
' Charlotte Marie de Lorraine was bcm in 1627. 
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indifFerently attached to the queen and to hor minister, 
alarmed tie successor of Kichelieu, and he persuaded the 
C[ueen to break them off secretly, finding trouble eaougb 
already from the marriage of the beautiful Mademoiselle 
de Venddme with the brilliaat and restless Duke de Nemours.' 
Wlieu we follow attentively the details of the opposing 
intrigues of Madame de.Chevreuse and of Maaariu, we know 
not to which to award the prize for skill, for sagacity, and for 
address. Mazarin knew how to mate sacrifices enongk to 
aToid making too many of them, treating everybody with 
circumspection, sufferiog no one to despair, promising a great 
deal, performing as littlo as possible, and lavishing homage 
and attentions upon Madame de Chevreuse Iicrsolf, without 
ever deceiving himself as to her real sentiments. She, on her 
part, paid him back in the same coin. La Rochefoucauld 
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knew not what to think of so many flatteries and so mucTi 
reserve. They sometimes jestingly asked eaeh other which 
of the two he wanted ; and as he made no advances, though 
all the while coatimiing his gallant protestations, " these 
ladies," says Maaarin, "conclude thence that I am impo- 
tent.'" 

This play lasted some time, but ended naturally on being 
carried into politics. Madame de Chevreuse grew impatient 
at obtaining nothing but words instead of any thing tangible 
and decisive She had received a little money for herself, 
either m reimbursement of that which she had formerly loaned 
the ({ueen, as we have seen in the preceding chapter,' or for 
the acquittal of the debts contracted during her exile and in 
the mteiest of Anne of Austria. At an early period, she 
had taken her friend and proteg^, Alexandre de Campion, 
from the service of the Vendfimes to place him in a suitable 
position in the hoaeehold of the queen.' Chateauneuf had 
been reinstated in hla office of chancellor of the royal orders, 
and his former governmeut of Touraine was afterwards restored 
to him, after the death of the Marquis de Gfevres, who was 
slain in the month of August, before Thionville.* But 

' ni. Carnet. p. S9, "Si esamiita la min, vita e si eoTiclude che io sia 
impotenle," 

' See Cliapter II. 

' Jiecueil, etc., letter of junal2, 1643 ; "I am now with the queen, 
who honors me by treating me witii favor. I have all the enii-Sea, and 
she has also bestowed a gift on me from which I have hopes of receiving 
nearly a huatlred thoasand crowns. Madame de Ohevreuse, wbo ia 
friendly with her, continues the confidence which she has always shown 

' IL Oamet, p. 22 r Journal of Olivier d'Onnesson, under the date of 
Ang. 30, 1648 ; and among the Leitrea fran^aUes of Mazarin, preserved 
at the BiblioiMqtis Maiarine, that of the 13th of August, in which the 
cardinal announcea to Chateauneuf that the queen restores to him the 
government of Touraine. Another letter of January 2, 1644, terms bim 
M. the Count de Chateauneuf, chaiiecUor of the royal orders and gov- 
ernor of Touraine. 
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Madame de Chevreu n 'de d tl t this was doing but little 
for a man of the tal nt f Ch'iteau euf, wlio had staked his 
fortune and his life, nd li d suff 1 an imprisonmeTit of ten 
years in the service ot tl qu n She perceived clearly that 
the perpetual postpo ment f ti e fa 'Ors constantly promised 
to the Vendomes and to La T ch f icauld, and as constantly 
Ifdwbt tfi ft! ridtht 
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queen, and was only capable of rummg others and ot destvoy- 
ing herself By degrees, secret and hidden as it was, war 
was declared between them more openly. Eochefouoauld 
has admirably depicted the commencement and progress of this 
curious contestL The Oarneta of Mazarin throw a new Hglit 
on the subject, and infinitely esalt the talents of Madame 
do Chevreuse by showing to what degree Mazarlu dreaded 
her. 

Ererywhere he regards her as the real chief of the party 
of the Importants. " It is Madame de Chevreuse," saya he, 
unceasingly, " who animates them all." — " She studies to 
strengthen the Tenddmes, she endeavors to gain all the house 
of Lorraine, she has already gained the Dulce de Guise, and 
through him, she is attempting to win from me the Duke 
d'Elbenf." — "She has a clear perception of everything; she 
readily divines that it is I who am acting in secret on the 
queen to hinder her from restoring the goyernment of Brittany 
to the Duke de Vendflme. She has said so to her father, the 
Duke de Montbazon, and also to Montagu." — " She quarrels 
with Montagu himself because he opposes Ch^teauneuf by sus- 
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taiuiug Seguiet, the preseBt keeper of the seals." — " Madame 
de Chevreiise is not dtseouraged. She says that the affairs 
of Chateauceuf are not yet desperate, aud that s!ie asks but 
three months to show what she can do. She entreats the 
Vendfimes to have pationec, and sustaiiis tliem bj promising 
them a speedy change of scene."-—" Madame de Chevreuse 
still Lopes to cause my dismissal. The reason which she 
assigns for this is that when the queen refaaed to place Cha- 
teauneuf at the head of the government, she told her that she 
oonld not do it at present on my account, whence Madame de 
Chevreuse has concluded that the queen has much esteem and 
affection for Chateaunenf, and that when I am no longer there, 
the place is assured to her friend. From th is t! 1 pea 
and illusions which they clierish." — " Th t f M d m d 
Chevreuse and the rest of the Impoi'tants ( hm 1 g 

the queen from hearing any conversation b t th t h h f 
vorable to their party and directed against d d n g 

every one suspicious to her who does not b 1 f th 1 

who expresses any regard forme." — "M d m d Ch 
and her friends openly assert that the q w 11 11 

Chateauneuf, and by this they deceive e yb dy d 1 
those who are thinking of their future t g t h m d t 
seek his friendship. They excuse the | f th d 1 y 

which she makes in ^ving him my pla 1 y y g th t h 
stUl has need of me for some time longer." — " It is told me 
that Madame de Chevreuse seoretlyguldes Madame do VendCme, 
(a devotee who had much influence with the bishops and the 
convents,) atid gives her instructions so that she may act 
rightly, aud that all the machines employed against me may 
work well towards accomplishing their end." ' 

This last passage proves that Madame de Chevreuse, with- 
out being religious herself in the slightest degree, knew well 
how to avail herself of the party of devotees, which powerfully 

' n. Garnet, pp. 65, 63, 1o ; III. Ibid., pp. 11, 19, 26, 23, 44. 
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influenced tlie mind of Anne of Austria and gave Blazarin 
muoh ansioty. 

Tte chief difficulty of tLe prime minister lay in malting 
Queen Anne — the sister of the king of Spain and herself pos- 
sessing true Spanish piety — comprehend that it was ahaoliitely 
necessary that, despite the engagements aiie had bo often con- 
tracted, despite the nvgent entreaties of the Court of Rome, 
and despite the solicitations of the chiefs of the episcopate, 
ehe should continue the allianoe with Holland and the G-erman 
Protestants, and persist in insisting on a general peace to he 
shared by our allies as well as ourselves, while tie devotees 
were constantly repeating to her that she could make a partial 
peace and treat separately with Spam on most favorable terms, 
and that the scandal of an impious war between His Most 
Christian Majesty and the Catholic king would thus cease, 
and a much-needed relief be obtained for Franco. This was 
the policy of the former party of the queen. It wae specious 
at least, and reckoned numerous partisans among the most en- 
lightened and patriotic men. Mazarin, the disciple and heir 
of Eichelieu, entertained higher thoughts which he was not 
yet willing to confide to Anne of Austria. He realised them 
by degrees, thanks to efforts unceasingly renewed and managed 
with infinite art ; thanks most of all, to the victories of the 
Duke d'Eughien — for in every thing there is no more eloquent 
and persuasive advocate than success. However, the queen 
remained long undecided, and we see in the Garnets of Mazarin 
about the end of May, and through the montlis of June and 
July, that the great aim of the cardinal was to induce the :-e- 
gent not to abandon her allies, but to continue the war. 
Madame de Chevreuse, with Chateauneuf, defended the former 
policy of the party, and labored to win Anne of Austria back 
to it. " Madame de CheTreuse," says Mazarin, " causes it to 
be reported to the queen from every side that I do not wish for 
peace, that I have the same maxima as the Cardinal de Riclie- 
lieuj and that to miike a separate peace is both n 
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esBy." He remonstrated often and earnestly against tte dangers 
of suoli an arrangement, whicli would render useless the saori 
fices of Prance during so many years. " Madame de Chevreuae 
wishes to ruin France I " he esclaims. He knew that, inti- 
mately allied with Monsieur, her former accomplice in every 
conspiracy plotted against Richelieu^ slie had persuaded him 
to the idea of a separate peace by holding out hopes to him 
of the marriage of his daughter. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
with the archduke, which would have obtained him the govern- 
ment of the Nefierlands. He knew tliat she still retained all 
her influence over the Duke of Lorraine ; and the Marshal de 
L'Hopital, who commanded on that frontier, sent him word to 
distrust all the protestations of the Duke Cfcai-les, as he be- 
longed wholly to Madame de Chevreuse. He knew lastly 
that she toasted of heing able to effect a speedy peace through 
the Queen of Spain, whom she had at her disposal. He there- 
fore entreated Queen Anne to repulse every proposal of 
Madame de Chevreuse, and to tell her plainly that she would 
not listen to any private arrangement, that she was deter- 
mined not to separate herself from her allies, that she should 
insist on a general peace, that it was for this that she had 
sent ministers to Munster who were negotiating this impor- 
tant affair, and that it was useless to say any thing further on 
the subject.' 

Repulsed at all these different points, Madame de Chev- 
reuse would not yet own herself beaten. Seeing that she had 
employed insinuation, flattery, artifice, and every ordinary 
court intrigue in vain, her daring spirit did not recoil from 
the idea of resorting to other means of success. She eon- 
tinned to use the devotees and the bishops, and carried on her 
political plots with the chiefs of the Importants, whDe at the 
same time aiie attracted togetlier that little cabal which 
formed in some sort the vanguard of the party, composed of 

'III. Garnet, pp. 27,43, 55. 
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men nnrtnred in the old mtrigues, and acoustomed to and 
always ready for surprises, who in foimer times had heen en- 
gaged in more than one desperate enterprise against Riehelieu, 
and who, in an extreme case, could be incited agmnst Mazarin 
also. The memoirs of the time, particularly those of Rot's 
and of La Rocliefoucauld, describe them well. There were 
the OoTiat de Montresor, the Count de Fontraiiles, the Count 
de Brion, the Count de Fiesque, the Count d'Aubijous, the 
Count de Beaupuis, the Count de Saint- Ybar, Banifire, Vari- 
oarville, and many others beside — impracticable spirits, in 
trepid hearts, of an unbounded fidelity to then eiuse and to 
then fiiends professmg the most ultrt misims, with i sort of 
worship foi the untuitunate De Thou, continually invoking 
ancient Borne lud Briitus, minghng amoious intiigues with 
ill thef*, and urging themsebes on in all then chimeras by 
the desire of pleasing the lidies They gained the aame of 
the Imporiants by their conifequential aii=i, their iftettation 
of ability and piofundity, and then mysterious language' 
Then ihief firorite was the Duke de Beaufort, whjni we 
alieady know, a peisonago ot nearlj the fame stamp with 
themsclye'? made up at once of exti avT,gi,nce and of aitifice, 
but professing great loyalty and de\ otion, and giving himself 
out SB a man of action, and who, moreover, was wholly ruled by 
Madame de Montbaaon, the youthful mother-in-law of Madame 
de Chevreuae. The former mistress of Chalaia had no diffi- 
culty in gaining this little faction. She flattered it adroitly, 
while, with the art of a practised conspirator, she fomented 

' To the well-kuonn portraits of the Impoctants left ub by Betz aud 
Iia Eoohefoucauld, may be added tbe following lines of Alexandre da 
Campion ; — Recu^l. " I hare some friends who have not all the prudence 
that might be dmred ; they afltct a paseion for honor, and give to vir- 
tue BO strange a gui'b, tbat it seesis to me disguised; so that, though 
tbej may possess bJI its essential qualities, tbey use tkom ao badly that 
ihe applause which they gain, thereby, leads, perhaps, ooly to their de- 
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its sp ffl I f d 11 on, and of es- 

travaj, M wt 1 k R helieu, tad an 

adrai blpl w dlj flra sof Madame 

de Oh d J 1 d ^ wh Ii 1 was exposed. 

Hewllkwh lid mdb If without design 

to me Ik Les H wa. p f ly nf m d of every tiling 
that was said and done in their cabals. " They talk only among 
themselves of generosity and devotion," says he, in the notes 
which he wrote for the queen and himself; " they repeat with- 
out ceasing that one must know how to sacrifice himself for 
his cause; and it is .Madame de Ohevreuse who sastains and 
strengtheue them in masims so daofferous to the State." — 
" Saint- Tbar (one of those who, with Montresor and Varicar- 
ville, had proposed to Monsieur and to Count de Soissons to 
rid them of Eichelieu) is extolled by Madame de Chevreuse 
as a hero." — " Visit of Campion, a devoted sorvant of the 
lady," — " Madame de Chevreuse wishes to purchase one of 
the isles of the Loire in order to establish Campion on it, and 
to go there from time to time to have a secret interview with 
the Spauiah agent, Sarmiento." — " Madame de Chevreuse 
animates thorn all. She says that, if they do not resolve to 
rid themselves of me, affairs will never be any better, that 
the nobles will be quite as much enthralled as formerly, that 
my power with the cjvieen will continually increase, and that 
it is necessary to hasten to bring matters to a crisis before the 
Dute d'Enghien returns from the army.'" 

One could not be better informed, and the plan of Madame 

' II, Oarriet, p. T 
die ae."— Ibid., p. 8 

in. Ibid., pp. 5, 24, 35; "Que los majores eneiiiigoa qua yo fe 
eriin loa Tfuidomoa et la dama que li anima todoB, diciendo qne se in 
teiicria luDgo la resolucion lie daahacerse cte lay, loa uegotios (uo) it 
bien, loa grandes seriaa taa aujetoa come antes, j jo eiempte mas 
deria eon la reyna, y que era meneater darse prima antes que Angh 
coneluviesae." 
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de Chevreuse and tbe chiefs of the Import^nte was clearly laid 
opeu to the eyes of Blazarin ; either by their incespant and 
skilfully concerted intrigiiea about the queen to cause her to 
abandon a miaister for whom she bad nut yet openly deobired 
herself, or to treat this minister as Luyiiea had treated the 
Marshal d'Ancre, and as Moatresor, Barrifire, and Saint- Ybar 
had wished to treat Richelieu. The first part of the plan 
being unsuccessful, they began to think seriously of the sec- 
ood, and Madame de Chevreuse, the trcie head of the party, 
judiciously proposed to act before the return of the Duke d'En- 
gbien, as the duke would protect Mazarin if at Paris ; it was 
necessary, therefore, to profit by his absence to strike the deci- 
sive blow. Success seemed certain and even easy. They wore 
sure jf the peoj-Ie who wieted bj a long wir and gioinmg 
beneath the weif,ht of taxes would joyfully welcome t! e hope 
cf peace They could count on the open snppoit of the jai 
liiment burning to regam that impoitancc la the state which 
Richelieu had wiested hom them and which Mazaim dis 
putod with them They had the entire seciet and esen jub 
lie symjathies of the episcopate which nith Borae detest- 
el the Pr testant and demanded the fepamJi alhaace 
They could not doubt the eager cjncurience of the ^iis 
tocracy whith itill regietted its incient ind turbulent in 
dependence and whose most illustriouD descendants the Ven 
domes the Guises the Bouillons the Roehtfoucaulds were 
avowedly pposed to the iTile of a foieign fivonte without fDi 
tune without family and &v yet without gloiy Even the 
piinee^ of the lloid le^igned themselves to lathei than loved 
Mazarin; Monsieur did not pride himself on an extreme fidel- 
ity to hia friends, and the politic Prince de OondS would think 
twice on the subject before embroiling himself with the victors. 
He flattered all the parties by turns, but was only attached to 
hia own interests. His son would act with his father, and 
they could gain him by loading him with honors. The next 
day there would be no i-esistance, and tlie day itself, scarce any 
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opposition. The Italian regiments of Maaaria were witt the 
army ; there were scarcely any troops in Paris, except the reg- 
iments of the guards, of which nearly all the commanders, 
ChaBdenier, Treville, and La Chatre, were devoted to the 
party. The ijueen herself had not yet rettotmced her former 
friondahip. Eveu her pradence was misinterpreted. As she 
wished to be politic towards all and to satisfy all, she gave good 
words to everybody, and these good words were taken as tacit 
encouragements. She had not hitherto shown any great 
strength of character ; though they believed indeed that she 
had some liking for the cardinal, and did not doubt the in- 
creasing force of an attachment of some months' standing. 

On his side, Mazarin did not deceive himself. He could 
not yet have been master of the heart of Anne of Austria, 
since at this time, that is, during the month of July, 1643, he 
shows extreme disijnietude in his most confidential notes. The 
dissimulation with which every one accused the queen alarmed 
him, and we see him pass through all the alternations of hope 
and of fear. It is curious to seize and follow the varying emo- 
tions of his soul. In hia official letters to the generals and am- 
bassadors,' he affects a security which he does not feel ; with 
his intimate friends, he lets escape something of his perplesi- 
ties, and they appear in his Garnets without disguise. In these 
we read the troubles of hia mind in his passionate entreaties 
that the qaeen should declare herself. He feigns flie most en- 
tire disinterestedness towards her, and only asks to give place 
to Ch&teauneuf if she has for him any secret preference. The 
ambiguona conduct of Anne of Austria drive.1 him to despair, 
and he conjures her either to permit him to retire, or openly to 
declare herself in his favor, 

" Every one says that Her Majesty has formed engage- 

' See the ralnable collection of Freneli and Italian letterB of Mazarin 
before rated, 5 vole, in foL, proceeding from Colbert, Bhioh are now in 
the BiUiothegmManariae, Letters of 1643-1645, 1119, C. 
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menta with Chateanneuf. If thiB be true, let lier Majesty tell 
me so. If she prefers to intrust her affairs to him, I will retire 
whenever she wishes." ' — " Thej say that her Majesty is the 
greatest dissembler living, that no one can confide in her, 
that, if she seems to set any value on me, it is from sheer ne- 
cessity, and that all her real confidence is in them." ' — " If her 
Majesty wishes to retain me and to be benefited by me, she 
must throw off the mask, and give manifest tokens of the value 
that she sets on me.'" — "I seek only the pleasure and the satis- 
faction of her majesty, but truth forces me to say that I can- 
not serve her as I ought with this perpetual anxiety, tbough I 
labornightand day to fulfil my diities.'" — " It is certain that the 
Importants oontiaue to assemble in the garden of the Tuile- 
ries, that those who style themselves the most devoted ser- 
vants of the queen cry out against her government, that they 
nre more thau ever opposed to me, and always conclude by 
saying that, if they cannot destroy me by intrigue, tliey will 
attempt other means. " ' — " I receive a thousand warnings to take 
care of myself."' — " They inveigh against the queen more than 
ever. They are furious against Beringhen and Montagu. 
They say that the first practises a vile trade, and that they 
will give the second a beating; and that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to destroy all who are my friends.'" — "I am told that 



^ II. Camet, pp. 21, 22 

' Ibid., p. 42. 

' Ibid., p. 65 ; " Sy S. M. quiere coneervar me de lurtDBta que puedc 
ser de provechio a su Bcrritio, es menesl^r quitarse la maschora, y aser 
obms que deolarase la protection que quiere tener de mi persona." 

' Ibid., p, 'I'l: "Es imposibile servire con eatos aobresiltos, mientraa 
troT^o di dia y de noche per compljr a wis obligationea." 

' Ibid., p, 78 : " Eb sierto que continuan juntarse al jardin de Tullieri 
que ablao contra el goblerno de la reyna los que sa dioeu eua majores 
serbidores, j que son contra my mas qua nunoa, liaeta eonduir aienipre 
que ay per cabalas no podrano desSntirme, intentaran otros modos." 

' Ibid. p. 93: "Ric«vo milla avvisi di guacdarmi." 

' III. Ibid,, p. 18 : " Loa Iraporlaulea ablaa contra la rejiia mae que 
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there are so many inoenaed against me that it is impossible for 
me to avoid aome great niisfortune." ' 

He declares that he would retire willingljj if, by so doing, 
he believed that he could cause the storm to cease. " Ah 1 " 
exclaims he, " if the sea could be appeased by my aaorifiee, I 
would cast myself into it as Jonah cast himself into the mouth 
of the whale.'" He philosophiaes sadly on the exti-eme diffi- 
culty of governing men, and especially Freuohmen, by reason 
and by the love oE the public good. He consoles himself with 
the thought that he has not served France badly. In the begin- 
ning of hia ministry, on tlie twenty-third of May, he had said 
to the c[ueen ; " Let her Majesty trust me during three mouths, 
and then let her do as she chooses." ^ Three months had not 
yet passed by,and Prance, victorious at Eooroy, was on the point 
of wresting from Austria the town which guarded the passage 
of the Ehine, BeyoDd the Alps, she was the arbiter of the 
differences of the Italian princes; the Pope himself recognized 
her mediation, despite the oppoaition of Spain; and in Eng- 
land, the king and parliament alike addressed themselves to 
her, to obtain her support.' Yet the chief author of this 
prosperity was ealumniated, outraged, and menaced; and he 
knew not whether some of&cer of the guards or some one of 

aunoa. Eatan dcEperadoa contra EelitJgan j Montiigii ; dioen que el 
primero es iin aloithuetc (maquereaii), y que nil' otro daron mil palos;, 
que es mencEter perder todoa los que tueran de mi pTte " 

' Cnrnel, p. 24: "Que muohaa perEonas ema de mauera animadaa 
contra mj qua era impoflibile que no me Eueoediesse algun gran mal." 

' II. Ibid., p. 16 ; " Sy la mar puede Bosegiree ton echarmi como 
Jonaa en la bocoa de la balena." 

' I. Ibid., p. lOS. 

' m. Ibid,, p. 66; " La ripntaalone della Funcn non S> in caltivo sta- 
te, poiche, oltre li progress ohe dl per tutto fanno le armi Eue, e arbitra 
S. M. detle diO'eranze dei prindpi d'ltalia, e dl quelle del re d'lnghiltera 
con il parlatnento, non obstante cbe li Spngnuoli faccino il possibile e 
Gombattino per ogui verso queeta qualitjt, sine a minacciaie il papa se ad- 
lierisce aili sciitimenti et alii inediaKione di Francia." 
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the enthusiasts whom Madamo de ChevieiiBe held at her dis- 
posal, was not reserving for Mm the fate of the Marshal d'An- 
cre. At the end of the month of June, he speaks in a letter 
to his friend, the Cardinal Bichy, just as he soliloquizes in the 
Catneta. " Every oae sees," says he, " that I spare no fetigue, 
and that the orown has no more zealous, faithful, and disinter- 
ested subject than myself; yet I still think of returning to my 
own country when I can do so without being untrue to myself, 
to my duties, or to France ; for although all my designs are 
good, although I protest that there is not one which has not 
for its object the glory of her Majesty, yet I unceasingly en- 
counter a thousand obstacles and foresee greater ones yet in 
the future, the French having no real attachment to the good 
of the state, and holding all those in abhorrence who place it 
above their private nterests. Thus, I confess it to your emi- 
nence, I pass a most unhappy life, and were it not for the 
goodness of the queen, who gives me a thousand proofs of af- 
fection, I would endure it no longer." ' 

Nothing was changed at the end of July and in the begin- 
ning of the month of August, 1643, or rather, every thing was 
aggravated; the violence of the Importants increased daily; 
and though the queen defended her minister, yet she also 
treated with hia enemies, and hesitated to take the decided at- 
titude which Mazarin demanded of her, not only for his pri- 
vate interest, but also for that of the government. All at once 
an incident, seemingly inaignifleant at first, but gradually grow- 
ing in importance, hastened the inevitable crisis, and forced 
the queen openly to declare herself, and Madame de Chevreuse 
to plunge stiil deeper into the fatal enterprise which had al- 
ready entered her mind — we speak of the quarrel of Madame 
de Montbazon and Madame de Longueville." 

' Bihliotbiqve Mazarine. Italian letters of Mazarin, fol 181 : " 30 
^ugno 1643." 

' See La Jewnesse de Madame d Lotigueville, cliap, iii., p, 225. 
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We have reooimted this quarrel in detail elsewhere, and 
both ladies are known to the reader. Let us only observe tbat 
the Duchess de Montbazou, by her marriage with the fatter of 
Madame de CheTreuae, found herself the mother-in-law of Ma- 
rie de Eohan, although younger tlian she, that the Dute de 
Beaufort was publicly a sort of attending cavalier to her, that 
the Duke de Gfnise paid her a very welcome court, and that 
she was tlius allied on all sides to tlie Importants. Among 
her numerous lovers, she had counted the Duke de Longueville, 
whom she would gladly have retained, hut who had just es- 
caped her by espousing Mademoiselle du Bourbon. This mar- 
riage had greatly irritated the vain and selfish duchess; she 
detested Madame de Longueville, and blindly seized the first 
occasion which presented itself of carrying trouble into this 
oew household. One evening, in her salon of the Eue de Be- 
tliay or the Kue Barbette^' elie picked up one or two letters 
in a woman's hand which some imprudent person had just let 
fall. With these she amused the whole company. The meaa- 
ing of tt^e letters wa,* but too clear, and efforts were made to 
discover the authoi The Duchess de Monti azou daicd to at 
tribute them to Madame \o L ngueville This scandalous ru 
mor spread rapidh i id the mdij^nation of tht hfitel de Ooude 
may be imxgined Madame the Princess louJly demai led 
lust ce ot the qi en and i repiratifu was esacted and aj,reed 
upon Tho Duchess de M ntbiaon f iced to consent ipol 
o^ized but with a bad grace A few dijs aftci the queen 
hai!ng gone with Ma lame the Piincess to the gT,ideu of Ke 
nard to a cclUtion givtn hei by Midinie de Chcvieuae she 
found Madame de Montlaaou theit and when slie entreated 
hei to find some pietext for letiring in order to a^oid a ren 
contre with Midame the Ptmcess the ins lentduchcs r fu«ed 
to obey This ofttnce offeied to tht, queen heraelf could n t 
remtm unjunialiel unci the next daj Mid^me dc M ntba? n 

' Fur tlie hotel dp Montbazon, see Sawral, vol. ii., p. 134, 
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reoeived an order to qoit the court and repair to one of tor 
estates near Rochefort. The friends aud admirers of the lady 
uttered loud complaints ; the whole party of Importants were 
roused, and the affair changed its aspect ; from a private it 
became a general quarrel, as often in war a private engage- 
ment or a precipitate manoeuvre involves a whole army a,nd 
determines a battle. 

It was difficult to be placed on worse ground. In the first 
place, the Duchess de Montbazon was as much despised for her 
manners and her character na celebrated for her beauty; aad 
the object of her attack was a young woman who had but just 
appeared in society, and who was already the object of univer- 
sal admiration ; of a beaiity so dazzling and ethereal that every 
one on seeing her compared her with an angel; of brilliant 
talents and a noble heart; the person, indeed, of all others, 
whom the Importants should have endeavored the most to gain, 
especially as her natural generosity did aot lead her toward the 
side of the court, and had even given some nrabrage to the 
prime minister. Madame de Longueville was then only occu- 
pied with wit, innocent coquetry, and, above ail, the glory of her 
brother, the Bake d'Enghieu. It must be confessed, however, 
that there were then in her heart some germs of an Important, 
which La EochefoueaiLld afterwards hnew but too well how to 
develop.' The injiiry which had been done her, the shameful 

' About th[s time, or at U&sC in the year 1644, Maiaiiii draws a ae- 
VBve portrfut of Madame de Longueville, in wbicls, if he does not calum- 
niate her, he omits no blemish, pointing out ail iiec dafeoes without no- 
ticing her virtues, as though he already saw in liec his moat redoabtable 
ecemj. T. Oarnei, p. 28 : "Ladetta Damaha tuttoil poiere eopraiLfra- 
tello. Ffl vanita i6 dispreziare la oofte, di odiare il favore, e disprezzor 
tntto quelle obe non vede a Buoi piedi. VoiTebbe veder ii fratello domi- 
nare e dispotre di tutte grazie. £ doima simnlatissima ; riceve tntte le 
defereuze e grade come dovateii. Vive d'ordinario con gran fredezza 
con tatti ; amain golacteria jmu peraoqnistar eervitori et aniici al fratel- 
lo che per aicun male ; iuEinna nel fratello concetti alti alii quali per tan- 
to ogli k naturalmente portato ; non fa conto della madre pcrche la cvede 
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motives of whieh were apparent to erery one, was revoltii.g to 
all honorable hearts. The irapetuoiity of Beaufort on this ooea- 
sion was ako very blamable He had formerly paid hia ad- 
dresses to Mademoiselle de Bourbon, who Lad repulsed them, 
so that his conduct bore an air of odious rerenge. Besides, it 
was the policy of Madame de Clieyreuse to deprive Mazarin 
of hia supporters ; it was for this that she had escited the 
devotees against him and made them act on the qweea ; now 
Madame de Longueville was not less the idol of the Carmel- 
ites and the devout party, than of the hetel de Eambouillet. 
Lastly, the Duke d'Enghien, already covered with the laurels 
of Eocroy and on the point of adding to them those of 
Thionville, was so evidently the arbiter of the question that Mi 
dame de Chevreuse earnestly insisted that they should iid the n 
selves of Mazarin while the young duke was employoi at a 
distance and before his return from the army. To wound him 
through a sister whom he adored, to iocense him unnecessarily 
and hasten his return, was an estravagant folly; therefoie ill 
who were sensible among the Importants, La Eochefoucauld, 
La Chatre, and Alesandro de Campion, were anxious to pacify 
and hush up this unhappy quarrel ; and Madame de Chevreuse, 
careful to make her court to the queen at the same time that 
she plotted a dark intrigue against her minister, had prepared 
a little festival at Renard, designed to dissipate the effects of 
what had just passed. But all her policy was foiled by the 
foolish pride of a woman aa destitute of talent as she was of 

tjoppo attacoata alia corte ; crede con il fratello che tutte le graaie die 
si nccordano alta sua persona, caaa, parenij et amid li sieno dovuie, e 
ohe si Torrebbe bene potar le negace, m& che non vl 6 corrog^o di failo 
per Umore <3i diflgustaili. Glrande inlelligenze con \& marchesa di Sablfi 
e duobesaa di Lesdiguiftces. In casa di Sabli vi 6 un oommercia continuo 
d'Andilly, la prlncipesea di GhimenS, Anghien, sua sorella, Hemur, e molti 
altri, B vi si parla di tutti liberamente. Bisogna baver qaalchedano 1& 
che poBsi avvertire di quelle ri poaserJi," 

' Aleiaodre de Campion, in the Reeueil liefore cited, letter to Madame 
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Not with standing, Mazarin had profited by the blunders of 
his adversaries. At an early period he had joyfully seen, and 
had artfully increased, the enmity of the houses of Conde and 
Tenddme. In proportion as the Vendemes declared them- 
selves more openly against him, he grew on better terms witli 
the CondSs. He had put to himself the question : " What 
must be done if the VendOmes and the Oondes oome to a rup- 
ture, presuming that the interest of the state be not involved 
in the quarrel ? '" — a problem which he had evidently no diffi- 
culty in resolving, for the interest of the State and that of the 
cardinal were now united on the side of the Condes. At the 
same time that Madame de Montbazoa and Beaufort offered 
this insult to Madame dc Longuoville, news came to Paris that 
the conqueror of Eocroy had just terminated the difficult 
siege of ThionvUle, and opened to France one of the gates of 
Germany. The sword of the young duke seemed everywhere 
to carry victory with it. The Marquis de Govres, who prom- 
ised so fair, was slain ; G-assion was grievously wounded ; Tu- 
renne and Praslia were occupied in Italy ; and Gufibriant, 
closely pressed by Mercy, had just recrossed the Khine. The 
Duke d'Enghien, with his boldness and his constaatly increas- 
ing popularity, alone could exercise sufficient ascendency over 
the army to bring it back to Germany, and to dissipate the 
terror inspired by the memory of the defeat of Nortlingen. 
In the council, M. the Prince lent to Mazarin a selfish and wav- 
ering, yet essential and useful support. Madame the Princess 
was the best friend of the queen ; she had openly declared her- 
self in favor of the cardinal and against his rival Ch§,teau- 

de Montbaaou ; " If my advice had been followed at Renard, you would 
have departed in oljcdioiicc to the queen; in ivhioh case you would not 
now be residing at Socbefort, and we should not be exposed to the dan- 
ger that threatens us," 

' III. Oamef, p. 100: "Come dovrel governarmi ae nascesse querela 
tri il duoa d'Enghien e la casa di Vendomo, senza ehe vi fosse inCrigato 
il servitlo della regina J " 
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neuf. To serve the Oond^s, therefore, was to serve the State, 
and also to serve himself. The choice of Maaarin could not 
be doubtful, and it is said that, far from soothing the queen, he 
ineenaed her the more.' 

In this critical position, what course was left for Madame 
de Chovreuse to pursue ? She endeavored to restrain Madame 
de Montbazon, hut she could neither forsalie her nor surrender 
herself She therefore resolved to prosecute with energy the 
tragical scheme which had become the last hope, the final re- 
source of the party. She had already broached the proposition 
of ridding themselves of Mazarin ; and, through Madame de 
Montbazon, she had drawn Beaufort into it. The latter had 
gathered around him the men of action of whom we have spo- 
ken, and who were wholly devoted to him. A conspiracy had 
been formed, and all the measures concerted to aui-prise and 
kill the cardinal. 

' Uadiime do Mottoville, vol. i,, p. S3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



cnnia anil Eetz rtony tkis ConsplrHoy.— Plan snd Df tails oS the whole Affair, as 
gathered, from thu Cameta imd Letters of tie Carainal anfl tiB Memoirs of Henri 
Oo CBlBpiDn. 

We need not be very mach Burpriaed at such an enterprise on 
the part of these two women and of a grandson of Henri IV. 
At this great epoch of our history, between the League and 
the Fronde, sti-ength ancl energy were the distinctive traits of 
the French aristooraoy. Court life and an effeminate opulence 
had not yet enervated them. Every thing there was extreme, 
vioe as w 11 t Th y tt k d th m d le- 

f d d th m I w th tl sam w p Tl M h 1 

d4 hlb mdd dth ssass t f R h 

1 h d b tl n tt pt 1 wh 1 h !i 

tat d t t ff Id h tui W th t 1 f fh M 
h 1 1 M 11 t E 1 d th t 1 wn y 1 

1 t wtl t 1 p f 1 h I 

t th PI d G g y tl g I th J d 1 

? C 11 f thf lly p t y ti ty t th 

t m His Bm 1 1 t to as.ass t y t h 

psetl thl^fth fiM 

ddChyrhllb tdt p 

h w f a 1 and un uj ul u and she had not leagued her- 
If w th B p S nt Yb V icarville, and Campion 
mljti htmndl n ersatiou. She had not 
d t f. t tl d g which they had formerly 
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plotted against Rioheliea," in 1643, i 
seen, their enthusiasm and devotion ; and it is not without 
reiiBon, we think, that Mazarin attributes to her the first idea 
of the project which was to have been aoeotaplished hy Beau- 
fort. 

Aa a matter of course, the Importants, and their successors, 
the Frondeurs, disavow this project, and give it out as an in- 
vention of the cardinal. This point is of the most vital im- 
portance, and merits n careful investigation. As it was this 
conspiracy, whetlier real or feigned, that decided the struggle 
between Madame de Chevreuae and M^arin, history, under 
penalty of stopping at the surface of events and consenting to 
ignore theii" true causes, is bound to inquire whether Maaarin 
really owed the success of his whole career and the brilliant 
future which opened thenceforth before him to an ingenious 
and boldly maintained falsehood ; or whether it was due to 
Madame de Chevreuse and the Importants, who, after hav- 
ing vainly essayed all other means against him, in an attempt 
to destroy him by the hand of the assassin, destroyed them- 
selves and became unwittingly the instraments of his triumph. 
For ourselves, we are convinced, and we believe ourselves able 
to prove, that the conspiracy attributed to the Importants, far 
from being a chimera, was the almost inevitable denouement of 
the critical position which we have described. 

La Roohefoaeanld, without having shared in the insane 
liopes of hi^ friends or lent his aid to their rash enterprise, 
makes it a point of honor to defend them' after their over- 
throw, and to cover their retreat. He affects to doubt whether 
the conspiracy that caused sn much noise was real or imagi- 
nary. In hig eyes, the Dnfee de Beaufort, by aa injudicious 
stroke of policy, attempted to make the cardinal take the 
alarm, believing that it would only be necessary to terrify him 
to induce him to quit France; and that it was with this view 

' Memoires, ibid., p. 38S. 
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that he formed those assemblies and eiideavored to give them 
aa air of conspiracy. La Rochefoucauld ospecially eonstitutea 
himself the champion of Madame de Chevveuse, and professes 
himself fully persuaded that she was igaorant of the designs 
of the Duke de Beaufort. After the historian of the Impor- 
tants, the memoirist of the Frondeurs holds nearly the same 
language. Like La Rochefoucauld, Betsi has but oue aim in 
his memoirs — that of giving himself a statesmanlike air, and of 
making a oouspicnous figure in every thing, both good and evil. 
He is often more veraoious, because he exercises less eircum-. 
speotion for others, and is more disposed to sacrifice everybody, 
himself excepted. We cannot comprehend his reserve or his in- 
credulity in this instance. He knew very well that the most 
of those accused of having taken part in this plot had already 
been implicated m more than one similaj' affair. He has himself 
informed us that he had conspired with the Oocat de Soissons, 
that he had blamed him for not having struck Eichelieu at 
Amiens, and that with La Boohepot, he, the Abbfi de Eets, had 
formed the design of assassinating him at the Tuileries during 
theceremODy of the baptism of Mademoiselle. The coadjutorship 
of the archbishopric of Paris, which the regent had just grant- 
ed him in consideration of the virtues and tlie services of his 
father, had pacified him, it is true, but his ancient accomplices, 
who had not been so well treated as he, had remained faithful 
to their cause, their designs, and their habits. Is Retz sincere 
when he refuses to believe that they attempted against Maza- 
rin what he had seen them undertake and what he himself had 
undertaken against Richelieu ? In his blind hatred, he throws 
all the blame on Mazarin, and pretends that he was or that he 
feigned to be afraid. According to him, it was the invention of 
Abbe de La Rivifere, who, to deliver himself from the rivalry of 
the Count de Moatr^sor with the Duke d'Orleana, wished to 
I Maaarin that there was a conspiracy plotted against 
n which MontrSsor was concerned. It was also seconded 
by M. le Prince, who wished to destroy Beaufoi.-t In the fear 
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that hia sou, the Duke d'Enghien, ivould engage in a dael with 
him, as he wished to do to aveage his sister, duriug the brief 
stay which he made in Paris aftei- the capture of Thionyille. 
Finally, Itetz says : " The reason why I have never believed in 
this plot is that neither proof nor deposition iudioative of it 
has ever been seeUj although the greater part of the domestics 
of the household of the Vend6mes have long been in prison. 
Vaumorin and Ganseville, to whom I have spoken of it a linu- 
dred times in the Fronde, have sworn to me that nothing 
could be more false : one of these was a captain of the guards, 
and the other, tlie equerry of M. de Beaufort,' 

We shall preseutly see these last reasons — the only ones 
which merit any attention — dissipate of themselves ; but let ns 
commence by opposiug to the two suspicious opinions of Keta 
and La Rochefoucauld some most disinterested witnesses, 
above all, the sileaoe of Montri5sor,' who, while protesting that 
neither he nor his friend, the Count de Bethune, had been im- 
plioatud in the conspiracy imputed to the Duke de Beaufort, 
says not a single word against the reality of this conspiracy, 
which he would not have failed to ridicule bad he believed it 
imaginary. Madame de Motteville, who ia not in the habit of 
denouncing the unfortunate, after having related the different 
rumors of the court with impartiality, recounts some facts 
which seem authentic and decisive.' One of the best inform- 
ed and most vwacious of the contemporary historians does 
not espress here the least doubt : " The Importanta," says 
Monglat, " seeing that they could not espel the cardinal, re- 
solved to rid themselves of him by the sword, and held several 
councils for this purpose at the hStel de VendOme."' This 
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' Memoires, coll. Petltot, vol. 11 
' Memoiyes, vol. i., p. 1S4. 
' Memoires, coll, Pcfitot, vol. 1 
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opinion is confirmed Tjy the new and numerous accounts 
furnished us hy tiie Garnets of Maaarin and his confidential let- 
Let us disprove the supposition of Eetz, that Maaarin may 
have been sumewhat afiaid, or that he feigned to be teri'ified 
by the shadow ut a conspnaey. As to the courage of Maaar 
rin, we apjieal to La Rochefoucauld himself: " Unlike the 
Cardinal do KitheliLU, who had a fearless mind and a timid 
heart, the Cardinal Mazann," says he, "has more fearlessness 
of heart than of raind." ' Maaarin had commenced as a sol- 
dier ; he had given more than one proof of intrepidity, particu- 
larly at Caisal, where he threw himself between two armies on 
the point of coming to blows. He doubtless studied to coujui'e 
down perils, but when he could not prevent them, he knew how 
to face them with firmness. Mazarin was not, therefore, a 
man to take alarm at false appearances ; and, on the other 
hand, he had no need to feign ima^uary fears, for the danger 
was certain ; and, once more, in the constantly incre^ing 
progress of his credit with the queen, what resource remained 
to the Importants, except the enterprise wtich they had for- 
merly attempted against Richelieu, and which they could 
easily renew against his successor ? Mazarin had not as yet 
any guards, and he knew Madame de Chevreuse weO enough 
to take in earnest the proposition which she had made in the 
cabals of the h6tel de Vend6me. Weigh well this considera- 
tion : in hia Camets, Maaarin is not on a stage ; he is not writ- 
ing for the public ; he reveals bis real feelings ; and be is seen 
there, not intimidated, but aroused to a sense of his danger. 
He feels himself suironnded by assassins, and he is convinced 
that they are directed by Madame de Chevreuse. He follows 
all their moiementa, be gathers iW their conversation, he col- 
lects the slightest pioofs of their conspiracy, and be eouota 
and names thi ehieis vad. the soldiers. 

' Metn/nres, ibid,, p. 314. 
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" Madame do Clievreuse has bi'Ouglit io tlie brothers 

" A host of men are brought in daiiy." 

" Some enterprise is certainly on foot. They talk of sur- 
prising me in the Faubourg Saiut Germain. Tliey pretend t* 
sell their horses in public and buy them in again in privato. 

" Pleaais Besan^on (a distinguished officer, commissary of 
stores and counsellor of state, and attached to Mazarin) says 
that more than forty armed men hayo been seea about the 
hotel de YendSme." 

" M, de Bellegardo assures me that if I bad not been in 
the carriage of his royal highness on my return from Maisona, 
Beaufort would Lave had me assassinated. The domestics of 
the Count d'Orval have seen twelve or fifteen men, armed with 
pistols, placed on three or four consecutive evenings between 
the hfltel de Crequi and their own in such a manner as easily 
to sui-prise and surround me." 

" They have proposed to the Duke de Cfuise and his sons 
to assasdnate me, but they would not listen to tte proposal." 

" Ti'Argentin met Beaufort and Beaupais (the Count de 
Beaupuis, only son of the Count de Maille) as ticy were re- 
turning from the LouvrOj which the first had quitted when the 
queen retired to her oratory. ' My masters, there must certain- 
ly be some quarrel brewing,' said L'Argentiu to them, 'for 
I just now met fifteen or twenty gentlemen on horseback, well 
mounted and armed with pistols.' ' Well, what have I to do 
with it ? ' answered Beaufort, shrugging his shoulders. — I 
have been warned that they mean to surprise me as I am going 
in my carriage to the palace of the Duke d'Orleans in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, (the Duke d'Orleans had resided at 
the Luxembourg since the death of his mother, Mario de Me- 
dicis.)— On Wednesday, the Duke de Veadome esclaimed 
twice while talking with the Marshal d'Estr^es, ' I wish that 
my son Beaufort were dead.' ' " 

' in. CaniM, pp. 28, 84, 70, 82, M, 85, aud 91. IV, Cnr>w(, Ji, 5, 
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These quotation, which we might easily multiply, prove 
incontestahly that the conspiracy was a real one in the eyes 
of Mazaria. It was for this that he used every effort to throw 
light upoH this dark intrigue. After some time, he submitted 
the affair to the ordinary course of justioe iu the court of 
all others the most independent and at the same time the 
least disposed in his favor, the Parliament of Paris, It was 
investigated in conformity with every formality of law, and iu 
the moat careful maucer. Indications ahounded, whatever 
Beta may say, aud it was not the fault of Mazarin if conclu- 
sive proofs were wanting. But, promptly warned by the tmety 
friends which they possessed ia the court, as well as about the 
queen and Mazarin himself, the Importants liad no difficulty 
in favoring the escape of those coaspiratora most compromised 
in the affair. 

" I am not very weSl satisfied with the Chevalier du Quet," 
says Mazarin,' " BriUet, Fouqneret, Li^, and twenty-four 
others have fled. It is supposed that they have embarked for 
England in a vessel which has been awaiting them for three 
weeks.'" Far from lettiag them escape at their ease, Maaa- 
rin long pursued them with an obstinate eagerness, even into 
Holland. The 16th of April, 1644, he writes to Beringhen, 
who was then on a mission to the Prince of Orange, " Advices 
have been given roe that BriUet and Fouciueret, who are the 
two persons deepest iu the oonfidence of M. de Beaufort, and 
to whom he has most freely opened his heart concerning the 
conspiracy against my person, have gone to serve with the 
troops in Holland, having changed their names, and let their 
beards grow, so that they may not be known. Brillet is call- 
ed La FerriSre. I entreat you ia use all possible diligence to 
prove whether this is true, and when jou return, to give an 
order to some person to watch over their actions, because we 
intend to devise some means of taking them." ' 

' III. Oca-net, p. 88. ' IV. Garnet, p. 8. 

' Ijetfres d' Mamrin ; lettres fnaifaise!:, vol. i., fol. 2^4, recto. 
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The Count de Beaupuia, son of the Count de Maill6, Le 
whnm Maaarin designates in his Carneta and letters as the inti- 
mate ootffidiat of Beaufort, and, after him, the principal 
persoii acouaed found means of concealing himself during the 
first seaich, he succeeded in escaping from France, and 
sought an a?jlum at Rome imder the avowed protection of 
Spam MiBaim left no efforts untried to induce the court of 
Eome to -seud Ba'^upuis back to Eranee, so that he might be 
legally adjudged Not onlj did he make the demand offioially 
through M. de Giemonville, then accredited to the holy see, 
hut he wrote privately to all his sure friends, to the Cardinal 
Grimaldi, to his hrother- in-law, Vincent Martinozzi, to Paul 
Macarani, and to Zoaco Ondedei,' urging them to do all in their 
pw tol i dtinof Beaupuis ; and suggesting 

h h J, vhieh he charges them to plead 

I h 1 h ly hat Beaupuis was the principal 

fid B f 1 h was the link between Beaufort 

1 h f h i hat, this link being suppressed, 

J 00 Id I g k ts course ; that a crime was iu 

I wh h gh p 1 riy to affect the sacred coUega 

d h h ly f h s — uatioit attempted on the person 

fa lib w he queen herself who reclaimed 

B t h w 1 maud for one of her servants, 

B pui be g company of horse-guards, a confi- 

d 1 [ wh h d id peeial fidelity ; and that Bi 

p wd bdl Ito his enemies as was pretended, 

b h p 1 m wh impartiality was well known, 

Ze al de 3 sa vol. i., letter to Ondedei, of March 

er of May 8, to Vincenzo Martinozrf, 

40 M 6, to Paolo Macarani, foi. 246; ibid., 

letter of June 3, to Caidinal Grimaldi, fol. 218 ; ibid., letter to Ondedei, 
of the same date ; ibid., letter to the Cordinal Grimaldi, of July 16, and 
to Ondedei of September S ; to the Cardinal Grimaldi, June S, 1345, fol. 
24S ; to Ondedei, June 2, 1645 ; to the Oardiual Grimaldi, Jul; 16, 161S; 
to Ondedei, September 5, 1645. 
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The Pope coulcl not at fii'st forbear, foi' form's sake at least, 
from placing Beaupub in the Chateau Saint- Ange. But iie 
wa3 soon liberated, and a private lodging given him where lie 
eould receive almost every one he chose. Mazarin loudly cora- 
pl 1 f h indulgence. " All is arranged," says He, 
tl t li ary he may he ahle to escape, or if not for 

th t f ish tl e Duke de VendSme with, every facility for 
g h m t h poisoned, so that with Beaupuis may be de- 
t y 1th J p 1 proof of the treason of his son. If all this 
hjpnl B bry, tow indignant we should be ! Yet this 
I t E the capital of Christendom, under the eyes 

and by f h d fa pope ! " Maaarin had sent a devoted 
g t m d C ffier to Borne, to receive Beaupuis from the 
h d f th b ly lather, with orders to take every imaginable 
m ns f p ating the escape of his prisoner on the way 
f m E m t (. ta Veoohia, to put him on board a French 
ss 1 1 t b mg him to France. He even went so far as 
to m th p lectors of Beaupuis with the vengeance of 

th y g k g who, though but seven years of age, has 
th 1 y long arms." Maaarin did not cease his 

p t 1 1 th lose of the year 1645, whea he was clearly 
d th t th new pope. Innocent X.,wlio had succeeded 
to Urban VIII., as well aa Pamphile, the cardinal-nephew, 
and PaneiroUe, the secretary of state, belonged wholly to the 
Spanish party, and that France could expect neither favor nor 
justice from the pontifical court. 

In default of Beaupuis, MaKariu would have been very glad 
to lay hands on one of the brothers Campion, who were inti- 
mately connected with Beaufort and with Madame de Ohev- 
reuse, and who stood too high in the confidence of both not to 
possess all their secrets. But he complains, aa we have seen, 
of being very badly seconded. And then he had to deal w^iti 
skilful conspirators, practiced in the art of sheltering them- 
selves and hiding their tracks ; with the active and iodefatiga- 
ble Duchess de Chevreuse, and with the Duka de Vendome, 
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who, to save his son, studied to favor the escape of all those 
■whose deposit! m ght h It convict him, or guard- 

ed them in som t 1 n If hy Hng and even impris- 

oning them at \ t M w nly ahle to seize obscure 

laen, who were j, at fth dtaLof the plot and inca- 
pable of throw nj li^^ht n t Notwithstanding, among 
tliese there w tw n bl m , wh , without having known 
this enterprise thoroiighly, had at least been present at several 
assemblies which had been held under the plausible pretext of 
taking up the cause of tie Duchess de Montbazon. Mazarin 
names them; they were MM. d'Avancourt and de Brassy, 
noblemen of Picardy, of tried courage, and intimate friends of 
Lie, captain of the guards of Beaufort, and one of the con- 
spirators. Gansevillo aad Vaumorin, upon whose testimony 
Retz insists in order to prove that there never was any conspi- 
racy, were of no importauce. Vaumorin may have become 
captain of the guards of the Duke de Beaufort in 1649, but 
he was not so in 1643, it was Li6 ; and Ganseville was one of 
those subordinates wlio had never been admitted to his confi- 
dence. They knew nothing ; they may, therefore, have very 
truly said to Beta during the Fronde, what he mates them 
say. But D'Avancourt and De Brassy did know something, 
and it was tor this reason that the Duke de Vend6me en- 
treated them to come to Anet. Arrested and thrown into the 
BaatiJle and mtimidated or gained over, whatever Betz may 
say ot it they made giave depositions and furnished conclusive 
evidence but the',e stopped at Henri do Campion and Lie, 
the only con^piiators whom they had known. Mazarin neglect- 
ed nothmg to di^w out and make use of the only important 
capture which he had made. " Hasten the examination of the 
twopriBoneiB stys he "Summon the proprietor of the Mai- 
son du Sauvago, situated next the h6tel de Vendome, where 
D'Avancourt and De Brassy lodged, as well as the innkeeper 
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near the i h tJi w 'sons on 

Mondaj ev m g Q L d D'Av- 

ancourt and B T b h B ays that 

the Huke cV dp dwhh buse thej 

suffered th m li n wi h " The 

Important w m h d m velationa 

■which the p mhniLM spd the re- 

port that An dB yhd dn hm import- 

anoe, and h ff w uld ^ der to lull 

the yigtlanoe a d he feais of the fugitives, a id embolc en them 
to leave their retreat, and come to be captured at Pai'ia, 
" Tremblay " ' (the goveriior of the Bastille) " has told me that 
Limoges (Lafayette, the Bishop de Limoges, one of the chiefs 
of the Importants in the Church) bcara me much malice, and 
that be has begged to know what the two prisoners have said, 
ending by saying that the Cirdinal Mazarin would be finely 
hoaxed, and that he bad only caused them be arrested and 
thi-own into the Bastille in order to seem to justify the injury 
done to the Duke de Beaufort. I have ordered Tremblay to 
tell Limoges that the two prisoners made no confession, but 
defended themselves very plausibly, in order to confirm him in 
the opinion which ho holds, so that, on giving this information 

' At Parle, no one doubted but the affair of these two gentlemen was 
seriously prosecuted. A very curious private con'espondence, preserved 
in the archlTBB of foreign affiurs, Fkahce, ToLov., contains a letter from 
B person called Gaudin to Servien, the skilful diplomaOst, under date of 
October 31, 1643, in which the following passage is found, which repents 
almost verbathn the words of the CametB ; " Search has been made in 
the Inns of the Fauboiarg Saint Oetmain, where the two gentlemen now 
Imprisoned in the Bastille lodged. On seeing that nothing could be dia- 
covered from their eiamination nor that of their lackeys, the hosts and 
hostesses of the asid inns, namely, of tlie Sauvage and of some other, were 
also imprisoned, in the hope to intimidate them and draw from them 
Borne confession of the deed of which thej are aocused ; this availed noth- 
ing, aud they have been released." 

■ IV. Canwt, p. 9. 
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U) tlje ]>ake de Vend6me, aa lie will not fail to do, those who 
hare fled will be reassured and return, and thus enable me to 
lay hands on some one of them." 

But why exhaust ourselves in demonstrating that Mazarin 
enacted no farwt m the suit instituted against the conspirators, 
that he pursued them in good faith and with vigor, and that 
he was fully oonvineed that i pioject of assassination had been 
formed ■igainat hiiu when tht truth of the existence of such a 
project 18 elsewhere evinced and when, in default of a sentence 
of parliament which must neeesaarilv have come to a stand 
from want ofsifli np fsn h B aupuis, nor any of the 
Campions, nor L n BUI ng been taken, we have 
what is still be n m ly h f 11 1 entire avowal of one 
of the principal n p w h h plan and details of the 

whole affair, d 1 d n m m h recently known, but 

whose authenti y nn b nte ted We speak of the val- 
uable memoirs f H nr d G mp n b other of the friend of 
Madame de Ch wh m 1 I had induced to enter 

with him into the service ot the Duke de Vendflme, and more 
particularly, of the Duke de Beaufort. Henri had accom- 
panied the duke in his flight to England after the conspiracy 
of Cinq- Mars, and had returned with him ; be possessed his 
entire confidence, and he recounts nothing in which he himself 
has not taken a considerable part. Henri was of a very differ- 
ent character from his brother Alexandre. He was well-in- 
formed, honorable, and courageous, no braggart, averse to all in- 
trigues, and born to make his way in the career of arms by the 
most dii-ect paths. Ho wrote his memoii-s in the solitude in. 
which, after the loss of his wife and daughter, he awaited death 
in the midst of exercises of the most fervent piety. It is not 
in this mood that one is apt to invent fables, and there is no 

' Memoirea de Herri de Campion, etc., 1807, a Paria, ches Treuttel et 
Wertz, in Svo. Petitot lias onlf given an SKtraot from them in the Se- 
ijiid of the Meraoitca dc la CliStre, vol. 11. of his collection. 
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medium—Ilia assertions are such that the j must be implicitly 
believed, or, if their truth is douhted, he must be considered aa 
the basest of villains. No interest could have guided bis pen ; 
for he composed, or at all events completed his memoirs shortly 
after the death of Maaarin, without thinking therefore of raat- 
iiig court to him, by tardy revelations, and scarcely two years 
before his own death, which took place in 1663, Truly, he 
may be said to have written in the fear of G-od and under the 
Bole inspiration of his own conscience. 

Now open his memoirs and you will see there all tho de- 
tails which fill the Garnets of Mazarin confirmed poiTit by point. 
Nothing is wanting; every thing is in aocordanee with them; 
they correspond marvellously. It seemi in truth as if Maaa 
rin, in writing his notes mu-Jt have had hefoie his eyts the me 
moirs of Henri de Camjion or ^s if Hemi de Campion had 
copied verbatim from the Camets of M^arin— so well dot« he 
both complete and recapitula e th m 

His brother Alexandre in his letteis written dunng the 
month of August,' lets fall moie than one mysterious sentence 
He writes thus to the Ducheas de IMontbiann lou most 
not despair, madame fl ere lie 1 ilf a dozen hone t men who 
have not yet yielded. Icui lilustri ua fuend will n t fjrsake 
yoiL If it be neceasaiy to renounce youi ftundship to be 
considered sane, there are stme who will cLiose rathei to pass 
for madmen all theii Iiies Like MontrSsor he does not 
once say that no plot had been foimed against Mazarm whi&h 
is a sort of tacit avowal of it and when the storm bursts he 
resolves to conceal hunsell, counsels Eeaupuis to do the same, 
and concludes with these significant words, "We cannot 
engage in the affairs of the court and be masters of their re- 
sults, and as we profit by the good, we must also resolve to 
endure tho evil." Henri de Campion hfts this already trans- 
parent veil, 

' Hec'ieil before cited. 
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He explicitly declares tb%t there was a project for ridding 
themselve'i of Maaaim and thit this project was originated, 
not by Beaufuit but by Madame de Chevreuse, in concert 
with Madame de Montbazoa I beheye eaya be, " that 
i,b dule s desiga w»s not prompted ly bis own private feelings, 
but by the persuasions of the Di he'^ies dc Chevreuse and De 
M ntbdzou who bad entiie powei oier b m and who boro an 
irreconcilable hatiel t war Is the caidinal The reason why I 
say this IS thit ill the wh le that he was p using it, I detect- 
ed in him 1 secret lepugnanoe to it which if I mistake not, 
was overruled by the piomise that he b^d probably made 
these ladies There hid therefore ie»lty been a plot, and its 
true author, an Mazaiiu assetti and as Campion repeats, was 
none other thin Madame de Chevreuse, for Madame de Mont- 
bazon was but a tool toi her 

Beinfort being gained over persuaded his intimate friend, 
C unt d B I t tb C t 1 M 11 and ensign m 

th h g J f tb q n. M d 1 Ch vreuse' added to 
tb m At d d C mp th Id t 1 fher of Henri, 
w th h w al dy jUi t d Sh I ad much love 

f h m y H 1 C mp r which, added 

t b b w ds f Al d wb h we have quoted 

b f t th th p wh th b was not at that 

m lly f tb m f Chalaia He 

w th thu-ty th y rs f g d 1 brother admits 
thtbhd t tdth taat d h b t of the faction 

t th C t d & B p 1 Alexandre de 

Campion appioved the plot whiob was communicated to them, 
" the first," says Henri de Campion, " believing it to be a means 
of attaining higher offices, and mj brother seeing therein the 
a 'vaatage of Madame de Chevreuse, and consequently, hi:* 

Such were the two first aceomplicos of Beaufort. Soon 
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after, lie disclosed his platia to Henri do Campion, one of his 
principal gentleumi), to Li^, oaptain of his guards, and to 
Brillut, his equerry. There the secret rested. Many other 
gentlemen and servants of the house of Veudome were to have 
participated in the action, hut they were not made confidante ; 
whence we understand the ignorance of Vaumoria and Ganse- 
ville, and the asasrtion which they may have made to 'B.eiz 
during the Fronde. The affair waa well planned and worthy 
of Madame de Chevreuse. There were but five or sis oon- 
spiratore admitted to full confidence, all well capable of keep- 
ing the secret, and thty kept iv faithtuliy. Under them were 
the men of deeds, who were ready for action hnt knew not 
what they were to do ; and heyond these were the men of 
the morrow, upon whnm they ;;oiiuted to applaud the hlow, 
when it had heeu struck, without deeming it proper to take 
them into the conspiracy. At all events, Henri de Cam- 
pion does not even name Montresor, B^thune, Fontraille, Va- 
ricarville, and Saint- Yhar, which explains why Mazarin, al- 
though having had an eye on them all, did not cause their ar- 
rest. Neither does Henri de Campion speak of Chandenier, 
La Chatre, TrSviUe, the Duke de Guise, the Duke de Retz, 
the Duke de Bouillon, and La Hoehefouoauld, whose senti- 
ments were not douhtful, hut who were not ripe for imhruing 
their hands in an assassination ; this also explains the silence of 
Mazarin in respect to them in all that concerned the con- 
spiracy of Beaufort, uithough he did not (Jeceive himself in the 
slightest degree as to their disposition and the part which they 
would have taken if the conspiracy had succeeded, or even if 
a serious struggle had been commenced. 

The plot rested for some time with Madame de Chevreuse, 
Madame de Montbazon, Beaufort, Beaupuis, and Alexandre 
de Campion. The final resolution was not taken until the end 
of July or in the beginning of August ; that is, precisely at 
tie height of the quarrel between Madame de Monthazon 
and Madame de LouguevilSe, which urged on tlio crisis and 
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oj ened tlie door to oil the following events. It was then that 
Be fo t spoke ot t to Heori da Campion iu the presence of 
B aup Tl « cr ne of Maaarin was that of continuing the 

pol y of r ehel eu " The Duke de Beaufort said to me 
th t he pre^ mei 1 1 ad remarked that Cardinal Maaarin was 
e establ h ajf fl e tjranny of the Cardinal de Richelieu, both 
n the court acd throughont the whole kingdom, with even 
nore author tj and violeaca thin had been seen under the 
goTe nment of the lattei , that having entirely gained the 
m u 1 of the j^ue u and won jU the imntstei^ to his disposal, it 
W1. impos bio to leek his eiil deoigns without taking liia 
life and thit es; rd foi the public good haviU;^ made hira re- 
solve to t ke th B c rse, he therefore acquainted me with it, 
pr y g n e to ass t him by my counsels and my personal 
■i d u t exec t on Beaupuis then took up the discourse, 
warmly present ng the evils which the too great authority of 
the C dinal de R chelieu had brought upon France, and oon- 
olud ng by say ng that similar ills must be prevented before 
h s sue es 1 ould hive had time to render them incurable." 
In couolu on those are the views and the words of the Im- 
portants and the Frondeurs, of La Rochefoucauld and of 
Retz Hen de Oan pion asserts that at first he opposed the 
p eject of tl luke w th so much earnestness thit he wavered 
mo th n once but that t!ie two duc!^es'^e1 ■soon incensed him 
igam wh la Bea jus and Alexandre de Cimpi m urged him 
on sto d of rest i ning him. Some time after, Beaofort 
havmt, de 1% ed that 1 e was fully resolved m the mif f er, Hen- 
r de Camp on yelle! on two conditions. " One wiw," says 
he that I ho 1 1 not be required to lay hands on the car- 
d nal as I would k 11 myself rather than do an act of this sort ; 
and the other, that if the execution should bo attempted in 
Beaufort's absence, I should not be there, while if he himself 
'were present, I should not scruple to remain near his person, 
to defend him in any accidents that might happen ; my employ 
near him and my affection for him alike obliging mo to this. 
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Ho granted mo these two tilings, professing to esteem me the 
more for tliem, and adding that he should cei'tainly be at tlie 
execution in order to authorize it by his presence." 

The plan was to attack the cardinal in the street while ho 
wan mal^mg calla in his carnage at which ti tie he usually hid 
with him but a few eccieaiastica together with fite or si^ 
laclioys They weie to ajpeai suddenly with an aimel foiLi^ 
sniround the (iniige and stiike Blaaaiin Foi thia it ms 
necehsiry thit a ct,rtnin number of idheienis of the house of 
Tendflme should be found eyeiy diy in the eib-irets aiouud 
the reisideiice of the cardmil which was then m the h6ti,l de 
Clevei near the Louyie Henri de Oimjion names Crinse 
yille positively as among the followers who had not been ad- 
mitted into the secret. To these he adds " MM. d'Avancourt 
and de Brassy, the Pioardians, both determined men and inti- 
mate friends of Lie." They gave as a pretest that the Cond^s 
intending to offer an affront to Madame de MontbMOn, the 
Duke de Beaufort wished to have a troop of armed and mount- 
ed gentlemen at his command to defend her. The characters 
were distributed in adyance. Some were to stop the coach- 
man of the cardinal ; others were to open the doors and strike 
the fatal blow ; while the duke was to be there on horseback 
with Beaupuis, Henri de Campion and others, to oppose and 
disperse all who attempted to resist them. Ales!:.ndre de Cam- 
pion was to remain near the Duchess de Cheyreuse and 
subject to her orders, while she was to be more than usually 
assiduous about the queen, to paye the way for her friends, and 
in case of success, to win her oyer to the side of the victors. 
Seyeral fayorable occasions for executing this plan presented 
themselves. At one time, Henri de Campion being with his 
retinue in the little Kue du Champ-Fleury, one end of which 
issues into the Rue Saint-Honore, and the other, near the 
Louvre, he saw the cardinal leave the h6tcl de Cloves in a car- 
riage with the Abbe de Bentivoglio, nephew of the celebrated 
cardinal of that name, together with some monks and a few 
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Talets Campion ruiked one of them wheie tlw cardinal was 
going, he answoreJ, to the hjtel nf t)ie Maiquis d'Estr^es. 
" I saw," says Campion, " that if I ohoae to gne this intel 
ligeace, hi^ death was certain But I believed that in so doing 
I should be so culpahlo hoth before God and man t!\at the oo- 
oasion did not tempt me " 

The nest day it was known that the cardinal was to go to 
partake of a collation with Madame du Vigean, at her charm- 
ing vilU of La Barre, at the entrance of the valley of Mont- 
morency, at which the queen, who had akeady departed, to- 
gether with Madame de Longueville, would be present.' The 
cardinal proceeded thither, having no one in the carriage with 
him hilt the Count d'Harcourt. Beaufort commanded Cam- 
pion to summon his troop and pursue him, but Campion repre- 
sented to him that if they attacked the cardinal in the com- 
p y f tl C t d H t th y m t d d t k 11 both 
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carriage of bis royal highness, the design should not he exe- 
cuted ; but he said that, if be were alone, be must die. In the 
morning, be caused horses to be prepared, and remained in the 
Capucins with Beaupuis, near the bStel de VendSine, posting 
a footman in the street to inform him when the cardinal should 
pass, and enjoining on me to stay with the conspirators assem- 
bled daily hy my orders at the Angel, (the name of a cabaret,) 

' See La Jewnesss de Madame de Longneoille, chap, ii., p. 178, and 
oliap. iii., p. 2S3. This, probably, ia the earae partj of pleasure which 
Scan'on deacribeB, to!, vi!,, p. 17 S, Vogage de la Reinea La Barre. 
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in the Rue Saint- Honors, near the h6tel de Vencl6me, and, if 
the eai-dinal should go without the Duke d'Orleana, to mount 
together with all these gentlemen, and attack him when pass- 
ing the Capucins. " I was in the utmost anxiety," adds Cam- 
pion, " until, on seeing the cai-riage of the Duke d'Orleans 
pass, I perceived the cardinal in the back with him." 

Finally, the irritation of Beaufort having been carried to 
its height by the banislinient of Madame de Montbazon, which 
without question took p3ace on the 22d of August ; ' and spur- 
red on moreover by Madame de Chevreuse, by passioa, and 
by a false sense of honor, the duke himself became impatient for 
action. Seeing that in the daytime he constantly encountered 
difficulties the cause of which he was very far from divining, 
he resolved to strike the blow during the night, and arranged 
an ambuscado which Campion has described to lis. The car- 
dinal went every evening to t!ie palace of the queen, and re- 
turned quite late. They resolved to attack him on his return 
between the Louvre and the hfltel de Cleves. Horses were to 
be iu readiness at some neighboring inn, and the duke himself 
was to stay there with Beaupuis and Campion while the minister 
was with the queen. As soon as he departed, the three were 
to advance and summon the others, who, meanwhile, were to re- 
maiu mounted on the quay, by the side of the river, near the 
Louvre. All this could easily be done under cover of the 
night, without awakuning any suspicion. 

Ecflect that he who furnishes these precise details was one 
of the principal conspirators, that be writes at a sutficient dis- 
tance from the event, in safety, and, let us say once more, 
disinterestedly, fearing nothing more from Mazariu who has 
just died, and expecting nothing from him ; reflect that in 
speaking as he does, he accuses his own brother ; that, though 
he doubtless attributes to himself laudable intentions and eves 

226, the 
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Kome good deeds, he nevertheless coofesses that he had entered 
into the plot, and that, if the execution had taken place, he 
would have shared in it, by %htiug at the side of Beaufort. 
The suit instituted before parliament having been broken off 
for want of proofs, Campion did not suppose that Maaarin had 
ever known " the circumstances of the plot, nor who they were 
that knew it to the bottom and were concerned in it.' He 
aaya also that, " now that the cardinal is dead, there is no longer 
any fear of injnriag anyone by telling things as they are." 
He does not, therefore, defend himself; he believes himself 
sheltered from all pursuit, and he only writes to relieve iiis 
conscience. Now what he says is precisely the same that Ma- 
zarin, on his side, had drawn from his various informants. 

We have seen what importance Mazarin attached to the 
arrest of D'Avancourt and De Brassy, and what art he used in 
spreading the report that they had disclosed nothing in their 
examination, in order to remove all anxiety from those ivhom 
they might have compromised, and thus to di'aw them to Paris, 
wheie they would not feU to be txken Henri de Campion 
azures us thit he was especiallv in question, and really seems 
to be transl itmg into Fieneh one of the Italian passages of the 
Cirnets " iiancouit and Biiasy were taken to the Bastille, ' 
says he 'wheie they deposed thit I had summoned thi,m 
several times in behalf of the Duke de Bcaufoit for the in 
tercts of Midame de Montbazon ^s 1 had told them Tin? 
furnished no pietext for esamimng the duLe, as they confessed 
that he had not spoten to them, he did not fail, theiefore, to 
deny having giien the ordeis which I h-id earned tj them m 
his behalf, it wis evident trom this, that his ttial could nrt 
be pioceeded with until I hid been taken, and mattei found 
fiom my own depositions whereon to question him and to em- 
baria^s u-> both, and thus to disco^ei s>me trace of the affaii 
The jiootbot this oonspiiaey were of Bs'^cntial importance to 
the cardinal, who wishing only to establish himself lu the 
^oveinmLiit lud jftLHtii^ to do oo by i^eutkni.'^s, was 'cry 
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sorry to be obliged, in the beginuing, to do violence to ovie of 
the greatest men of the kingdom for his private interest, with- 
out showing a reason which oompelled him to treat the dulce 
with such rigor. In despair at being unable to couvinoe the 
others of that of which he himaelf was fully oertain, he wished 
maeh to have me in his hands. He judged, however, that it 
was necessary to give me time to reassure myself in order to 
seize me with greater facility." 

We can add to all this that Henri de Campion, after being 
pursued and closely pressed in his retreat at Anet, the house 
of the Duke de Vend6me, having fled from France to Home 
to find his friend, the Count de Beaupuis, recounts the perse- 
vering efforts which Maaarin made to obtain the extradition 
of the latter, the resistance of Pope Innocent S., and the 
regard which he had for Beaupuis when he was forced to 
place him in the Chateau Saint- Ange; facta which, being 
found both in the Garnets and letters of Mazarin and in the 
memoii-s of Henri de Campion, place the sincerity of tha 
movements of the cardinal and the exaotnesa of his informa- 
tion beyond a doubt. 

Is not this sufficient to redooe to nothing the interested 
doubts of La Rochefoucauld and the impassioned denials of 
the chief of the Fronde, the very spiritual but very unvera- 
cioua Cardinal de Retz, the most bitter and the most obstinate 
of all the enemies of Mazarin ? As to ourselves, it seems to 
us either that there is no longer any reliance to be placed 
upon history, or that we must henceforth regard it aa a point 
fully demonstrated that there was a plot for the assassination 
of Mazarin which was foiled, that this plot was originated by 
Madame de Chevreuse and in some sort forced upon Beaufort 
by her and Madame de Montbazon, that Beaufort's principal 
accomplices were the Count de Beaupuis and Alexandre de 
Campion, that Henri de Campion afterwards entered into the 
affair at the urgeut solicitation of the duke, as well as two 
otler officers of a subordinate rank, that during the month 
7 
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tember, and that this last attempt only failed through circum- 
staneea wholly independent of the will of the conspirators. 
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What of the last plan of assassination formed against Maaarin 
— the nootttrnal ambuscade, so well arranged for tiic 1st 
43, did it also fail? In answer, without 
;s the conjectures of Henri de Campion, we 
will confine oursclvos to saying that Maaarin, who was oa his 
guard, avoided the destined blow by staying away from the 
queen's palace on the eyening when ho was to have been stabbed 
on his return from the LouTre. The next morning, the scene was 
changed. Tho rumor was spread that the prime minister had 
narrowly escaped being slain by Beaufort and his friends on 
the night before, but that fortune had declared itself in his 
favor. A project of assassination, especially when it has failed, 
always excites extreme indignation, and he who has escaped a 
great danger and seems destined to come off victorious, has no 
difficulty in finding supporters. A host of men who would, 
perhaps, have seconded Beaufort had he been successful, camo 
now to offer their services and their swoi'ds to the cardinal, 
and in the mormng he repaired to the Louvre ( 
three hundred noblemen. 

For some days past, Maaarin bad felt that it w. 
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all risks to clear up hia position and to force the queen to de- 
clare herself openly. The moment was a decisive one. If the 
danger which he had just shunned and which was even now 
suspended over his head was not sufficient to draw the queen 
from her Indecision, it was because she had no love for him ; 
and Mazarin well knew that in the midst of the dangers that 
surrounded him, his whole power lay in the affections of the 
queen, and that on her depended both hia present and hia 
future safety. Thus, either through policy or through sincere 
passion, he always addressed himself to the heart of Anne of 
Austria, and he soliloquized thus at the outset of the contest : 
" If I thought the queen only made use of me through neces- 
sity, without having any personal regard for me, I would not 
stay ho re three days."' But, as we have sufficiently proved, 
Anne of Austria loved Mazarin. Every day, on comparing 
him with his rivals, she appreciated him the more. She ad- 
mired the precision and clearness of his intellect, his subtlety 
and his penetration, the capacity for labor which enabled him 
to bear the weight of tho government with almost superhuman 
ease, his keen perception, hia consummate prudence, and, at the 
same time, the judicious energy of his resolutions. She saw 
the affairs of France everywhere prospering in his firm and 
able hands. The cardinal had had no share, it is true, in 
the great battle which had just inaugurated the new reign with 
so much eclat ; but he had had much to do with the success 
which followed it and which proved to astonished Europe that 
the day of Eocroy was not merely a happy accident. When 
every one in the council was opposed to the siege of Thionville, 
when M. tlie Prince himself was averse to it, when Turenno, 
being consulted, dared not declare himself in its favor, it was 
Mazarin who had insisted with more than usual vehemence 



' m. Cam«t, p. 10, in Spanish, " Sj yo creyera lo que dicen quo S. 
Be eiervB di mi per neceasidad, aiii toner alguna inclination, no pavaria 
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that they should profit hy the victory of Boeroy, and bi'big 
Franoe to the banks of the Khine. The firat proposition, 
without doubt, came from the young conijueror, but to Mazaria 
belongs the credit of comprehending it, sustaining it, and 
securing its ultioiate triumph. If never had prime minister 
been served by aueh a general, never either had general been 
served by sueh a prime minister ; and thanks to both, on the 
11th of August, while messieurs, the Importants, were em- 
ploying ticir talonta in offering a ba^e affront to the noble 
siBfer of tie hein who had lust saved Franoe and was now on 
the pomt ot istendmg its territories — while they were display- 
ing their el iq^uenee m the salons oi whetting their daggers in 
daik cabala, Thionville, then one of the chief strongholds of 
the Empire, Buirendered afler an obstinate defence, thus ena- 
bling our aimi.es to marfb to the assistance of Gu^briant, 
cover Alsatia, cross the Khme, and go to cope with Mercy. 
The regency of Anne of Austria was opening under the must 
brilliant auspices. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the minister 
to whom the queen owed so much, instead of obtruding him- 
ae)f on her and pretending to a right to rule her, was at her 
feet, lavishing attentions, respect and affeot od on her such as 
she never before had known. Far from perceiving any re- 
semblance to the imperious and moody Richelieu, she could 
recall with pleasure the word-- of Louis XHI. when he pre- 
sented Mazariu tu her for the first time in lb39 or 1640 " He 
win pie se you Mada ue bee se he rewn ble Bu k ngl a n 
But he was a Buck gl am t a ve y d fferent stamp bbe 
could n t but ha o sh dde ed wl en M zar n placed b f re her 
eyes all the proofe of tl e od ous c nsp ao^ tl at had been 
formed aga nst h n There mu t 1 ave been f 11 esplaaat ona 
betwee then More than e er he n ust have u ^ d be to 
throw off th ma k to SIC fa e tl e e am [ e t on wh h she 
had stud d to p e vo t wh t a now be ome a mf t 

' li. Garnet, p. 65 : " Qnitavae k niascheva," 
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necessity, to brave the censures of a few devotees, and in short 
to give hitn permission to defend his life. Hitherto, Anne of 
Austria had hesitated for reasons which are self-evident. Tbe 
insolence of Madame de Montbaaon had already irritated her 
greatly ; the conviction which she now acquired of the numer- 
ous attempts at aBsassination which had failed by chance, and 
which at any time might be renewed, at length decided her, 
and it is at the close of the month of August that we must fix 
the positive date of the declared, public, and unrivalled ascend- 
ency of Mazarm over Anne of Austria. He had never been 
displeasing to her ,■ her partiality for }Aim commenced in the 
month preceding the death of Louis XIII. ; in the month of 
May sho appointed him prime minister, partly from regard 
and more from policy ; this regard increased by degrees until 
it grew strong enough to resist all attacks on it ; these attacks, 
by proceeding to the utmost violence, and making her fear for 
his life, precipitated the victory of the happy cardinal, and on 
the day after the nocturnal ambuscade in which he was to 
perish, Mazavin became the absolute master of the heart of the 
queen, and more powerful than ever Richelieu had been after 
the day of Dupes, 

We have sought in vain in the Carnota of Mazarin for some 
traces of the esplanations which Mazarin must have had with 
the queen at this critical juncture. These explanations proba- 
bly were not such as to be so easily forgotten as to require one 
to keep notes of them. However, we find an obscure passage 
written in Spanish, from which we glean the following words : 
" I ought no longer to have any doubts, since tlie queen, in an 
excess of goodness, has told me that nothing can deprive me of 
the post near her person which she has done me the favor to give 
me ; notwithstanding, as fear is the inseparable companion of 
affection," ' etc. About this time, Maaarin being somewhat 

' III. 6'amei,p.45; "— — maBcontodoeatosiendo el temor un eoin- 
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■eason of his labors and cares, and auffcring from 
the jaundice, wrote this line which is very short, but whioh fur- 
nishes food enough for thought : " The jaundice, fruit of ex. 
treme love." ' 

Madame de Motteville was on duty near Queea Anne, 
wben, at the report of the abortive attempt at aasaesination, 
the courtiers hastened to the Louvre to protest their devotion. 
The ijueen, greatly excited, said to her,' " You shall seo before 
twice twcntj-foTir hours have passed, how I will avenge myself 
for the tricks whioh these false friends have played on me." 
" Never," says Madame de Motteville, " will the memory of 
these few words be effaced from my miud ; I saw at that mo- 
ment from the fire whioh burned in the eyes of the queen, and 
from the things wbioli happened in truth on the same evening 
and the next day, what a sovereign is when she is in anger, 
and how capable she is of doing all that she wills." If the 
faithful maid of honor had been less discreet, she might have 
added : especially when the sovereign is a woman, and in love. 

Mazarin had said : ' " The plots against mo will never 
cease so long as my enemies see near her Majesty a powerful 
party declared against me, and capable of gaining the mind of 
the queea if any defeat should happen to me." The over- 
tlirow of this party was demanded by Maaarin and granted by 
Anne of Anstria, and the most energetic measures were imme- 
diately resolved on. 

That which was of all others the most pressing, and which 
could not be deferred for a single day, was to screen himself 
from all new assassins, and to profit by the first burst of popu- 



' IV. C'arnet, p. 8 ; " La giallezza cagionata d& Bovetchio amoru." 

' Memoires, vol. i., p. 185. 

" III. Garnei, p. 93 aud last : " Ogniuno mi dice che li diaagni coatn 
toe non ceeaeranao, flnclie ei vedrk che appreseo di S. M. vi i an potenti 
parUto coiitco di me, o eapace d'aeqaistar lo apirito di S. U. quando m 
eucoeda una diegr iizisi." 
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lai' indignation against the autho t tL jl t nd those who 
had shared in it. Now tho appa ut au 1 f the plot was 
the Dulio do Beaufort, aided by h s p n j 1 fh rs together 
with some gentlemen in the ser f the ^ nddmes. It 

was necessary, therefore, to arrest B uf t I o briug Iiim 
to trial. One may judge from this ot th autl ority which 
Mazarin had gained, and how far Anne of Austria might one 
day be induced to go to defend a minister who was so dear to 
her. Before the death of Louis XIII., the Dalte de Beaufort 
had been the man in whom the queen had most confided, and 
for some time he had been thought destined to fill the role of 
favorite. Since then, he had greatly injured his cause by his 
presumption and his evident want of ability, and, most of all, 
by his public intrigue with Madame de Montbazon ; but the 
queen still retained a great weakness for him, and to sign an 
order for his arrest at the end of three months, was a great 
step, necessary, it is truo, but still extreme, and giving a mani- 
fest proof of an entire change in her heart and her intimate 
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Connt de Beanpuis, Alesandre and Henri de Ciimpion, Brillet 
and Lie, had fled and were in safety. Beaufort and Madyme 
de Ohevreuse could not follow their example ; to fly for them 
would have been to denounce themselves. The inti'epid duch- 
ess did not hesitate, therefore, to appear at court as usual ; 
and at the soiree of the 2d of Septemher, she was found at 
the side of the queen with another person, a very different 
enemy of Mazarin, a stranger to these dark intrigues and even 
incapable in her innocence of giving credence to them, the 
pious and noble Madame de Haatefort. As for the duke, 
with his usual unoonoern and bravery, he went iu the morn- 
ing to the chase, and in the evening, as was his custom, to pay 
his homage to the queen. When entering the Louvre, he met 
his mother and his sister, Madame de VendSme and the Duch- 
ess de Nemours, who had been with the queea the whole day 
and had perceived her agitation. They did all that they could 
to prevent him from entering, and begged him to conceal him- 
self, at least for a time. Without discomposure, he replied to 
fiem as formerly to the Duke de (Juise, " They dare not touch 
me," and entered the presence of the queen, who received 
him with the best possible grace, aad asked him all sorts of 
questions concerning the chase, " aa if," says Madame de 
Motteville,' "she bad nothing else on her mind." On the ar- 
rival of the cardinal, she rose and told him to follow her. It 
seemed as if she wished to hold a private council in her cham- 
ber. She proceeded thither, followed only by the cardinaL 
At the same time, the Duke de Beaufort, on attempting to de- 
part, encountered Guitaut, the captain of the guards, who ar- 
rested him, and commanded him to follow him in the name of 
the king and queea The prince, without seeming at all aston- 
ished, gaaed at him. fixedly, and said, " Yes, I witl do so; but 
this, I confess, is somewhat curious." Then, turning to Ma- 
dame de Chevreuse and Madame de Hautefort, who were there 

' Vol. i,, p. 1B5. 
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conversing together, he said to thorn, " Ladies, you see that the 
queen arrests me " " The next toorning," continues Madame 
do Motteville, " while the queen was at her toilette, she did 
two of her maids and myself the honor to say to us that two 
or three days befoio, hcing at Vincennes, where M. de Cha- 
vigny had given hei a magnificent collation, she had seen the 
Dake de Beaufoit in a veij merry mood, and that a thought 
of pity had suddenly crossed her mind, and she had said to 
herself involuntarily, ' Alas ! in three days, perhaps, this poor 
boy will he here again a prisoner when he will not laugh ' 
And Filaudre, th fir t w t g m 1 h 1 m th t th 

queen wept that g tj, Th dmdf 

honor, always e tit 1 tdyllthtmlt 

jure her mistre ^ ^ I ^ '■ Y^^ thtmjpl 

her in a favorahl 1 ht d 1 ght h displ ym h g tl 

ness and her h m ty "W } 11 p t d d m 

ulation in the d t f A f A t wh 1 M 

dame de Mottei 11 nn t f I t L It is 1 t tl t 

every thing was t d d b tw th q d 

Mazarin ; and fthte whhh hd th 
showed how mihtcothtmp Idf dhy 

also proved how I th wf I th betoh 
obtained such fi 

The next m gtlDldB ftw dtl 

prisoner to that ^ame chateau of Vincennes whoie he had been 
but a few days before to promenade and to partalce of a colla- 
tion with the queen. The people of Paris, always fiiends to 
bold enterprises when successful, were in nowise excited by 
the disgrace of him whom they would one day adore , and on 
seeing the future king of the faubuurgs and the market plai.es 
pass on the road to Vincennes, they applauded, much to Ma- 
zarin's satisfaction, and cried with exultation, " Hore h the 
roan who tried to disturb our peace.'' ' The most dangerous 

' III. Garnet, p. 88 : " Tutto il popolo gode e diceva : eccclA quelle 
elm Tolfiva turbar il nostro riposo! " 
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of the Import-mta received orders to withdi'iw from Pans. 
Mmtresor Bethu o Siiitlbir 'Viiicwvilie and some 
others, were coi fined in. the eountrj under stiict surveillance, 
or even forced to q^uit Tiance The Vendomes were oom 
man led ti retire to Aiiet ' ind the ehiteau d Anet soon be- 
tiraing whit the h6t t lo Vendfime tad been in Pans — the 
asylum of the eon=piiatoip — Mazarin demanded thorn of the 
Duke Cesir who twk 5,ood etie not to delivei them Thi, 
eirdmal was eompelled. almost regul irly to besiege the chateau 
He threatened to ent i it lyf ice to se ze the accomplices 
of Beaufirt and no lougpr to endure the S(.indil of a pnnce 
who braved juatiCL ind the laws with impunitj , he believed 
himself m the light ind was ahout to take eneigetic measuies 
when the Duke de \eiiljrae decided to qyiit Fiince himself 
and upajied to Italy t> iwait the fill t Mazaiiu as he had 
fbrmeily awaited that of Rn,helieu m England 

The arrest of Beaufort, the dispersion of hia accomplices 
his fiiends and hia fimih, was the fir t the indispensable 
measure which Maaarin needed to take to face the mfst piess 
mg dinger But wl at mould it avail hiin to striki, the arm 
if the heid were permitted to rumain — if Madame de Chev 
reuse still remamei isaiduous m hei ittendance it court lar 
ishmg atttntions and 1 oraage on the <][ueea ind thus retainii g 
and making the most of the lemamb of her former faior to 
sustain and secretly encLurage the malcontents, to inspire 
them with her einfadence and to laise up new oonsp racics ' 
fehe still held in her hani the scirce Irokcn thread of the plot 
and by her side was a man too oxperiei cid to suffer himself to 
be compromised in such intrigues but q ute rei Ij to turn 
them to his profit and whom Madame de Chcvrcnse was 

' Madame do Mottcville, vol. i., p. 190 : " Orders were sent to M. and 
Hadame de TendAmc and to M. de Mcrcoeur to leave Paris instantly. The 
Duke de Vend6nie at first excased himself on ttie plea of illness, but to 
hasten his departure and make his jOurnej more convenient, ttie quean 
sent him a litter." 
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studying to stow to tte queen, to Franco, and to Europe, aa in 
every way capatilo of conducting tlie affairs of State. Mazarin, 
therefore, did iiot lieaitate ; and on the third of September, 
the same day of the arrest of Beaufort, Oliateauneuf was in- 
vited to make his adieus to the queen, and then to retire to his 
government of Touraine.' The ex-keeper of the seals of Riche- 
lieu foaad that it was at least sometliing to have been honor- 
ably extricated from disgrace and to have regained the high 
rank which he had foi-merly occupied in the service of the 
king, together with the government of a large province. His 
ambitioD, it is true, soared muoh higher, hot he postponed ita 
accomplisbment, obeyed the orders of the queen, adroitly re- 
mained friends with her, and kept on very good terms with 
her minister while waiting an occasion to supplant him. He 
waited a long time, but he did not die without having aeeu 
again, for a moment at least, the power which an insane love 
had caused him to lose, and which a faithful and unwearied 
friendship again restored to him.' 

Madame de Chevreuse had not the wisdom of Chitt^au- 
neuf. She did not know how to put a good face on a bad 
play, or else she was too far pledged to quit the party so soon. 
La Chatre, who was one of her most intimate friends and who 
saw her every day, relates ' that the same evening on which 
Beaufort was arrested at the Louvre, " her Majesty said to her 
that she believed her innocent of the designs of the prisoner, 

' III, Carmt, p. 40, "Pprmiasione a. Chatonof di veiJer la regina et 
ordine di andar ijiTiirena." Olivier d'OiTOesson, in liis Joiirnai, glvea 
Ihie order under date of September 3, 1B43. 

" Ch&teauneuf hnd the seals from March, 1660, when Mazarin exiled 
Mmselfj until April, 1651. Ha died in 16SS, aged aity-three years. His 
lomb and that of his family might formerly have been seen in tbe cath- 
edral of Bruges ; nothing now remaine but his statue in marble, with 
that of his father, Claude de TAubeapini', and hia mother, Maria de La 
Chfttre, eiecuted by Philippe de Buister. 

' Memoires, vol. LI. of the CkiU. PeUtot, p. -14.4. 
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but that notwithatanding she deemed it proper tliat she should 
quietly retire to Dampierre, and aftei- a brief stay there, should 
■withdraw to Touraine." Madame de Cbevreuse was really 
forced to go to Dampierre, hut instead of remaining tranquil 
there, she moved heaven and earth to save those who were 
compromised in her behalf. She received Alosaudre de 
Campion at her house,' and famished him with money and 
every tJiing necessary to conceal him safely from the pursuit of 
the cardinal. Fearless for herself and accustomed to dangers, 
she troubled herself chiefly concerning the fate of her friends, 
and knowing that several of them were at Anet, she continually 
communicated with them. She even commenced to kaot 
new intrigues,' aud found means of forwarding a letter to the 
queen.' Message upon message was addressed to her to hasten 
her departure.' Both Montagu and La Porte were sent to 
her.* She received them haughtily, and delayed under various 
pretests. We have seen that on going to meet her, on her 
return from Brussels, Montagu had offered, in behalf of the 
queen and of Mazarin, to pay the debts which she had con- 
tracted during so many years of esile; she had already re- 
ceived large sums for this purpose, and she would not depart 
until after the queen had performed all her promises,' She 

' Ji«cmil, ela., p. 133 : " I could not desire a greater consolation in 
mj niLsfortuncfl tban the permission which jou give me to go to Dam- 
pierre ; the fear which you expresB lest I shonld have been surprised oo 
the road is very flattering, but I shall talie snch good care of myself that 
Ihia will nut happen to me. Ishall cot travel by day, and the nighta are 
so dark that I shall not be seen !jy any one." 

' lY. Camel, p. 1 : " Hebert, meatre d'hotel di Mma. di Cheverosa, tre 
volte in tre gjorci a Aneto di, M. di Vendomo." 

' rV. Garnett p. 3 : " Lettera per altra stada di Chevcrosa alia 
regina." 

' ni. Cartel, pp. 81 and 82 : " AUontanar Chererosa che 11 mill ea- 
baUe." 

■ La Chatre, ibid. See also an ineditcd letter to La Porte, Biblio- 
TBKQUE HiTloKiLE, II., portfolios of Doctor Valant, p. lOT. 

' III. Camel, p. 88 : "Mma. di Chevarosanortita havejido somme con- 
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quitted the court and Paris trembliDg, and with grief in her 
soil!, like Haimihal quitting Italy. She felt that the court, 
Paris, and the heart of the queea, were the true battle-fields, 
and that to withdraw was to yield the yictory to the enemy. 
Her retreat was a signal of mourning to all the Catholic party, 
to the friends of peace and of tho Spanish alliance, and, on the 
contrary, of puhlic rejoicing to the friends of tho Protestant 
union. The Count d'Bstrade even came to the Louvre in 
behalf of the Prince of Orange, hy whom he was accredited, to 
thank the regent officially.' 

Madame de Chevreuse repaired to her estate of Verger, 
between Tours and Angers. The deep solitude around her 
rendered the feeling of her defeat still rooro bitter. She met 
Montresor who had also retired to Touraine, and had several 
interviews with hhn.' She wrote to Paris to the Duke de 

siderabili di deiiari contautL S. M. an ben li suo! dieegni, e cbe se li da 
200 rail lire, oome pretende, ri havrft harute 400 mil lire." Journal of 
Olivier d' Ormesson : . " September 19, I heard Moneieur ask at the coun- 
cil if the two hundred thousand livrea which had been promised Madame 
de Chevreuse had been pud hec."La Chatre, ibid. : " She persisted in not 
departing until she had reoeired some money that liad been promised her." 

' Archives of foreign nflaira, PiUMCe, voL ct., letter of Gandla to 
Servien, October 31, I6*S : " M. dTstraiJe eoagratulated her M^esty in 
behalf of the Prince of Orange on the banishment of Madame de Chev- 
reuse, saying that she had shown the good intention which she had 
towards the interest of her allies by this action, as since her arrival 
the said lady had been scheming an advantageous peace, well knowing 
that the Spaniards would wUhnglj yield all which the French had talten, 
provided that one thing might be accorded them, namely, the abandon- 
ment of the Swedes and the Dutch." 

' Montr&or, Memoires, ibid,, p, S55 : " The residence of Madame 
de Chevreuse, at Tours, gave me opportunity to see her at times, and al- 
though this was but rarely, I gained more linowledge of her dispoation 
and the temperament of her mind than I had ever possessed in the time 
when she was more happy and of greater consideration. Her general de- 
sertion by all those whom she had obliged and who were bonndin friend- 
ship and united in interests with her, caused me to feel how little faith 
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Guise to know if it were tnip thit he dis^pprnvcd of her con 
duct and to try his chivalrj Sho corresjonded witl her 

mother in law Mjdime de Monthazon who wis binished to 
Eotlictort and the two exdes incited e eh other to attempt 
eitry means m their piwei to overthiow their common eie- 
my " "V dni^uished fiom within Madame de Chevieuse pli:.ed 
all her hopes on the side f the foreiE^ powers She lemed 
the c rrespondence whii-h she hid nevei ceased to maintiu 
with England Spun and the Netherkiids Her prncipil 
Buppoit the centie ind medium of hei mtiigues was lord 
Gonng the English amiasaidor to the Court of Ermoe whi 
liki, his mister and e=pee illy 1 he his mistieas belonged to 
the Spanish pait> ' Craft the English gentleman whom wo 

can be placed in. the men of the present century, as is shown by the state 
in which a person of this rank ia found, thus uniyetaBJly forsaken in her 
disgrace ; this increased my dcs[re of rendering my services with greater 
asmduity and tenderness whenever opportunities might offer. I was not 
ignorant that the consequences whioh might follow the visits I had the 
honor to pay her might injure me and disturb my tranquillity, but the 
esteem and respect which I had for lier person and her interests induced 
me to run the risk, always observing the precaution that they should 
not be too frequent, and that there should not be any dissimulation, 
either on her part, or on mine. The reverses with whioh her whole 
life had been agitated were not yet ended." 

' ly. Camel, p. 14. 

" IbitL, pp. 48 and 49 ; " Pid animate che mai et in sperania di far 
C[Qalche cosa contra me con il tempo," 

' Ibid , pp. S& and 96 : " 26 febraio, 1643 {read 1B44), rimbaseiator 
Gonno, lega streliisaima con Chevecosa e Vandomo et altri della eorte e 
fuon lUaolutione di nnir questa cnballa a Spagnuoli, e disfarsi del cnr- 
dmale II suddetto spedisce di conthiuo a Obeveroaa, Tandomo et altri, 
£ elato sempre apagnolissimo, et bora piij che mai. Dice che il cardi- 
naie una vnlta il basso, il detto partite trionfarit. Giar (Jars), conRden- 
tissimo di Gorino, e aempre in spetanza del ritorno di Cbatonof, Ccaft, 
piu bruglione, pid Epagnolo, et piCi del partite del suddetto. . . Ha ("et.to 
mille improperii della regina . . . S. M. facci^ scriver una, huona lettera 
al Re e Kegina d'Inghiltera dolendosi del procedere de'suoi ministri e di 
qiiello aerisse Gorino, etc." 
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have almost always met in the suite of Madame de Clievrense, 
agitated noisily for iier, while the CheTalier de Jars intrigued 
y for Cli&teauneuf. Under the cJoak of tho English 
Q extensive oorreapondenoe was established between 
Madame de Ohevrense, Vend6me, Bouillon, and the other 
malcontents.' 

When, in the summer of 1644, the Queen of England came 
to seek an asylum in France, and went to take the waters of 
Bourbon, Madame de Chovreuse passionately desired to be- 
hold i^ain tho ono who had formerly received her so kindly ; 
and the Quoen Henrietta, who, like lier mother, Marie de 
Medicis, and Madame de Chevrenae, was of the Catholic and 
Spanish party, would have been rejoiced to have poured out 
her heart into that of so old and so faithful a friend. But 
she did not think herself justified in yielding to her inclina- 
tion without the permission of the queen who had accorded 
her so noble a hospitality. Anne of Austi'ia replied courteously 
that her sister the queen was free in all her movements, but 
afterwards caused her to be privately informed through the 
Chevalier Jars that it was not proper for her to receive the 
visits of a person at variance with her Majesty.* This fresh 
disgrace, added to so many others, urged the irritation of the 
duchess to its height. She redoubled her efforts to throw off 
the yoke that was oppressing her. Malaria knew and watch- 
ed all her man(Buvres. He caused the arrest of the controller 
of her household at Paris, and also, a short time after, of her 
physician while in the same carriage with her daughter.' Tho 
duchess complains loudly of this proceeding in a letter which 

' Madame de Motleville, vol. i., p. 233, etc. 

' Oamet, p. 105 ; " S. MaeEti puol dire a\ commendatoro di Giar e a, 
madamigella. di Frugea che, aebbenne 8. M. per civilta ha detto die per 
veder o no Mma. di Cheverosa non ae ne cumva, ad ogni modo la 
regina della grau Bretagna ron dovrebbe admetter la visits d'uua persona 
cliB per sua mala oondotta ba perdnte le grade di 8. M." 

' Archives of foreign affidrs, France, vol. cvii., letter of Gaadin to 
Servien, Maj 31 ; and Moiitre^or, ibid., p. 35G. 
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ate fouTirt means to forward to the queen. She asserts 
that Mademnisf lie de Ciieyreuse was forced from lier carriage, 
" two archera holding a pistol to her throat, and erjing un- 
ceasingly, ' kill her, kill her, and the women who are with 
hor 1 "" She did not fail to protest and to appeal from the 

' "Tours, November 20,1644. MiDJifE: Although the only hap- 
pineBs which I hud hoped in the esile from your presence was that of 
ineritiug jour remembruiice bj tlie couUciuance of luj du^es, I have <9e- 
privcdmyBelfof both, ainoB I iiaveltnown that this forbearance would ba 
to you the more pleasing token of that obedience which I have always 
endeavored to express to your Mnjesty, rather in that way wliioh I be- 
Ueved most in conformity with her wishee tlian in that which would best 
have satisfied myself. But as your Majesty has assured me that the 
length of this absence would not diminish the goodaess which she 
has manifested to the wliole world in every thing relating to me, I trust, 
Madame, that, as you have been able to judge of my respect by the time 
during which I hare denied myself the satisfaction of these duties, 1 
may hope that your Majesty will permit me to have recourse to them 
on occasions important to my teposa. I had self-control enough to re- 
strain myself on the first which presented itself in the arrest of my con- 
troller, although you cannot doubt, Madame, in the conviction which I 
have of his uiuocence, how much I hare been pained at feeling that his 
being my domestic has been the sole presumption of his crime. But I 
confess to you that what happened four or five days since in the impris- 
onment of an Italian physician who has been at my house for some time 
past, affects me so closely that I cannot believe myself so unhappy as to 
be reftised by your Majesty this vent to my just resentment. This was 
accomplished with violence unheard of in auch cases. Having taken an 
ooea^ou when he was in the carriage with my daughter, she was forced 
to alight, two archers holding a pistol to her throat and crying unceas- 
ingly, ' Kill her, kill her, and the women who are with her I ' This pro- 
ceeding is so estraordinary that as leipect your justice to render me 
satisfaction in the person of my daughter, I dare promise myself that 
your goodness will secure me in future from such rencounters; and 
although I have sufficient reason to rely on my innocence for safety, I 
have had such sad enperiences of misfortune that your Majesty will 
not think it strange if I ask it of her with more earnestness, as having 
ordei'ed me to remain in this place where I am deprived of the sole hap- 
piness which I desire in. this world, the only consoly.tion which remains 
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enmity of Mazaria to the justice of Airne of Austria. But 
the physician who had been arrested and thrown into the Bas- 
tille made confessions which gave a clue to some very sei'ious 
matters ; and an officer of the king's guards was despatched to 
Madame de Cheyreuse with an order for her retirement to 
AngoulSme, togetherwith the charge to conduother there. In 
AngoulSme w^ a strong chateau which served as a prison of 
state, in whioh her friend Ohftteauneuf had been confined ten 
years for her sake. This memory, which was always present 
to the mind of Madame de Ohevreuse, filled her with alarm ; 
she feared that this was the retreat to which they wished to 
convey her,' and, preferring any extremity to a prison, she 
decided to re-engage in the adventures which she had con- 
fronted iu 1637, and to take again, for the third time, the 
road to exile. 

But how changed were all the eircnmstanoea about her, 
and how she herself was changed 1 Her first exile from France 
In 1626, had been one coutiuuous triumph. Young, beautiful, 
and everywhere adored, she had quitted Nancy and the Duke 
of Lorraine, forever submissive to the sway of her charms, 
to return to Paris to trouble the heart of Richelieu, Her 
flight to Spain in 1637 had been a severer trial ; she had been 
forced to travel through France in disguise, to brave more than 
one peril, and to endure many hardships, to find at the end of 
all this but five long years of impotent agitation. But she 

to pray to God in peace that he may oroivii you with as muuh proaperitj' 
aa IB defured for your Majesty, Madame, by your most humble aud mosS 
obedient subject, Marie de Rohah." 

' Muiitresor, ibid. This affair (of the imprisomnent of her pby- 
sioiaii) sufteied by a man who was her servant, preceded bu6 a few days 
that ivhich happened to herself. Riquetti, officer of the king's body 
guard, was sent to Tours to carry her the order to retire to AngoulSme, 
where he was to conduct ber. The fear of behig detained there and 
placed in the citadel under a sure guard, made auch an impreaaion on 
her mind that she reaolved to expose Uevself to all other pei'ila ^yllich 
might happen to her, to avoid that of imprisonment, which she believed 
tnevitiitile it it wei'e not promptly provliicd agaiiiat. 
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was itill su'itamed bj ^outh and by the consoiousnegs of that 
inesihtible beauty which won her servants everywhere, eiea on 
thrjnea She hdd confidence too m the fneudship of the 
queen, ind the trusted thit thio fiiendship would ono day re 
ward her tor all hei devotion Now age wai begmniEg to 
m'iJie itself felt, and hei deehnicg beauty pronii".ed her but 
lire conrLuests She tnew that, m lo'^m^ the heait of the 
queen, she had lost the greitest pirt of her pieatige in Jrance 
and in Europe The flight if the Duke de Veudflme ioon fol 
lowed by that of the Duke de Bouillon, had left the Importauta 
without any coasiderabio chief. She had learned to her coat 
that Mazarin was c^uite as adroit and quite as formidable aa 
Richelieu. Victory sceined everywhere in league with him. 
Turenne, Bouillon's own brother, solicited the honor of serving 
him, and the Diike d'Enghien gained him battle after battle. 
She knew that the cardinal held proofs within his hands which 
could condemn and imprison her during her whole life. But 
when all abandoned her, this extraordinary woman did not 
abandon herself. As soon as the officer Riquetti had sig- 
nified to her the order of which he waa the bearer, she took her 
resolution with her accustomed promptness, and accompanied 
by her daughter Charlotte, who had come to join her, and who 
would not quit her, she gained the thickets of the Vendfie and 
the solitudes of Brittany by cross-roads, and asked an asylum 
of the Marquis de Coetquen, a few leagues from Saint-Malo. 
Tlie noble and generous Breton accorded the hospitality which 
he owed to a woman and an unfortunate. She did not abuse 
it, and after having deposited her jewels in hia hands, as for- 
merly in those of La Kochefoueauld,' she embarked with her 

' She afterwatda beggftd the Marquis de Coetquen to remit her jewels 
to Montt&or, who restored them to ft meseeiiger wliom she had conimia- 
woned to receive them. But Maznrin waa informed of every (bing; ho 
knew of the oocrespondenee of the duoheas; aiid he attempted to ky 
handa on the famous jewels, arrested Montr&or, aud held him more than 
a jear in prison. See the Hemoira of Mouti'esor, iljid. Manarin, so ee- 
veve towards Monlr&mr, whnm he knew as a dangeroiifi pflnapimtor, 
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daughter in tke depths of winter, at Saiiit-Malo, in a small 
vessel which would take ter to Dartmouth, in England, 
whence she intended to pass to Dunkirk and to Flanders. 
But the ships of war of the Parliament were cruising in those 
^■ts; they met and captured the miserable craft, and carried 
her to the lale of Wight. There Madame de Chevreuse vum 
recognized ; and as she was Irnpwn as the friend of the queen 
of England, the Parliament,arians were disposed to treat her 
harshlj and to deliver her to Mazarin. Happily, she found 
that the gOTCrnor of the Isle of Wight was tlie same Count 
Pembroke whom slie had formerly known. She addressed 
herself to his ooortesy,' and, thanks to his intervention, though 

h w d g QOB to the Marquis de Coetquen wii A R h d been 

hn I Wis Lsttrea Francoises preaeryei n h Bb HBquK Ma- 

AH N la h following piussage, which doe h m h n d which 

10 h uld not liavo writtHU. Fol. 878 li h M quia de 

Co tq M T, 1646 ; " Prom what you h k n rouble to 

w m acknowledge the information wh h y gi e n neern- 

ce of Mrae. the Dncheas de Ch of your 

houses. Having oonTersed upon this with the gentleman whom I send 
baek to you, I esteem it superflaoiis to write here the porUculars which I 
hare told him. Keljing, therefore, on his parole, I shall ooutent myself 
with asenring you that I have received with fnvor the proofs which you 
give roe of yoor affection for the service of the king in this adventure. I 
have not fiuled to represent all that I ought to the queen, excusing that 
iBhieh hat passed by tha reasons mhich yow send ma, and hy those which 
the B»id gentleman has narrated, etc." 

' Archives of foreign affairs, Francb, toI. evi., p. 162. Letter of 
Madame de Cbevreuae to Count Pembroke, governor of the lale of 
Wight, April 29, 1645 ; " MossiEUR, Tha continuation of my misfortunes 
obUging me to quit France in haste to preserve in a neutral country the 
liberty which the power of my enemies wished to take from me in my 
own, the only way by which I foimd it possible to avoid this disgrace was 
to embark at Soiut-Malo to pass into England and thence into Flanders, 
in order to reach the country of IJege, where I might justify my iuno- 
ceace in enfety if I could obtain a hearing, or at least shelter inyscif from 
the persecution to which the hatred and the artifice of the CardiiiJil Ma- 
zarin has subjected me for a year and a half past. Having tuken pas- 
lage with this deagn in a bark vihich I found ready to k;u1 foi' Darliuouth, 
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with great djfficalty, she ohtained passports which permitted 
her to reach Dunkirk, and thence to gain the Spanish Neth- 
erlands.' 

She resided some time at Liego, studying to maintain, and 
to rivet more closely hetween Lorraine, Austria, and Spain, an 
alliance which was the last resource of the Importants and the 
only foundation of her owB credit. But Maaarin had resumed 

where I purposed, on arriving, to send for the passporta which 1 should 
need to go Co Dovet and thence to embark for Dunkirk, it was captured 
by two captains of the ships of war which are under the authority of the 
ParUanient, and brought to this Isle of Wight, of which I have learned 
with much joy that jou are governor, aesuring myself from your noble- 
ness and your courtesy that you will not refuse the entreaty which I make 
you tliat you will demand of the gentlemen of the Parliament a pssa- 
port to go hence to Dover and thence to embark for Dunkii'k, where the 
unhappy state of my affairs urges me to repair without delay. I hope 
the favorftora the justice of the gentlemen of the Parliaraent that they 
wilt have the goodness not to detain me, as the contideDce which I have 
in their generosity, and the resolution which I have taken of never ren- 
dering myself unworthy of receiving its benefits, may justly cause me to 
hope for the boon which I shall impatiently expect on the return of 
the bearer, whom I send espre^y for this pm-pose to London with the 
servant of jour lieutenant in this island, from whom you will receive 
a more pai'ticular account of the accidents of myvoyage. I abridge 
them as much ae possible, so as not to weary you by too long a letter ; 
and it auflices to show you my need of your aid in my present position 
in order promptly to receive the passport which I ask of the gentlemen of 
the Parliament, and to enti^eat you to believe that I shaU never bo fully 
satisfied until I shall have expressed to you by my services that you have 
obliged a person who will be through ber whole life, monsieur, your very 
humble and very affectionate servant, Masib dk Rohan, Duchess de 
Chevreuse." 

' Archives of foreign affairs, vol. ois., Gaudin to Servien, May 20, 
164:6 : " Advices from England saj that Madame de Chevreuse is still at 
the Isle of Wight, and that the Parliament will neither give her vessel 
nor passport to go to Dunkirk, etc." Bibliotheiidb Mazarine. Pivnch 
Letters o/ ATitsoWn, folio 416, July 23, 3845: "One may judge," Says 
Mazarin, " whether we have a great hatred towards Madame de Chev- 
reuse, ^nce, when she was in the power of the English Parliamentarians, 
they offered to Burrender her into oiu' hands, which we did not care for." 
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all the designs of Eidieiieu, and, like Lim, he strove to detach 
the Duke of Lorraine from his two allies. The duke was then 
madly enamored with the beautiful Beatrix de Cusance, Prin- 
cess do Cantecroix. Mazarin endeavored to gain the lady, 
and he proposed to the ambitious and entei-prising Charles IV., 
to break with Spain, and to enter into Pranche-Comte with 
the aid of Erance, promising to leave to Lim all that he should 
acquire,' He sueeeedod in bringing into hia interest the 
Princess de Phalzbourg, the sister of Charles and the former 
mistress of Pujlaurens, but then very much fallen in favor, 
who rendered him a secret and faithful account of all that 
passed about her brother. Maaariu eapecially demanded to 
be kept informed of the slightest movements of Madame de 
Chcvreuso; ho knew that she corresponded with the Duke de 
Bouillon, that she held the Imperial General Piccolomini at 
her disposal through her friend, Madame de Strozzi, and that 
she still preserved all her influence over the Duke of Lorraine, 
despite the charms of the beautiful Beatrix. With the aid 
of the Princess de Pliilzbourg he followed all her movements 
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' IT. CamrJ, pp. 81 and 82 ; Oarnet, v. pp. 18, 68, and 115. 

' BiBLiOTHEQUB Mazabibk, French Letters of Maearin to the Prin- 
cess de Phalzbourg; especially thoEe of .Tulj 22,1645; of September 30, 
of the same year; of Noveiubw 11, of December 2, and 23, etc. 
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Ybar, one of the most resolute men of the party, she encourag- 
ed the remnant of the ImportantB ia France, and stirred up 
everywhei-e the fire of sedition. Passionate, yet always mis- 
tress of herself, she preserved a smooth brow in the midst of 
tempests, at the same time displaying an indefatigable activity 
in surprising the weak sides of the enemy. Availing herself 
equally of the Catholic and the Protestant parties, sometimes 
sho meditated a revolt in Languedoo or an invasion in Brit- 
tany ; sometimes, at the least symptom of discontent manifest- 
ed by any important personage, she labored to detach him from 
Mazarin and to win him to her cause. In 1647, her piercing 
eye discerned in the heart of the Congress of Munster some 
signs of a laisunder standing between the Frenoh ambassador, 
the Duke de LonguevilSe, and the prime minister, which iu fact 
was with difB.ciilty arranged, and to her belongs the mournful 
honor of Iiaving from that time founded too just hopes on the 
ill-regulated ambition and the variable temper of the Duke 
d'Enghien, quite recently become Prinoe de Oonde.' 

Time advanced, the Fronde broke forth; and the ardent 
duchess rushed again from Brussels in 1649, and brought to her 
friends the support of Spain and of her experience. She was 
then neai'iy fifty years of age. Tears and sorrows had tri- 

' BiBj.EOTHEQOE MiZiiiiNE, French. Letters of Magarin, letter of Sep- 
tember 28, 1646, to the Abb6 de La RiTifere, folio 463. But the moat 
important paper of all, which throws much light Oa all the intrigues of 
Madame de Chevrease in 1646 and 1649, and also on the state of pubhc 
sentiment in France on the eve of the Fronde, is a memoir of a. Spanish 
agent, whom we have already met in the affur of the Gotmt de Soissons, 
the AbbfideMerey, — a memoir addressed to the Government of tlie Neth- 
erlands, in which he ahowa all that Saint-Ybar, and more especially 
Madame deChevreuae, might do aghast Mazarin if they were better bhs- 
tained. This piece ia enUtled : " MsTiutire sicr ce qiii s'est negodi el traiU 
ail vot/a^e de t'abbe de Msrcy en Hollande entre ltd, U eomte de Saint- Ybar 
et Madmne la Dachssse de Oheirreiise," The memoir is dated September 
37, 1647, and ia signed P. Eraeat de Mercy. It forma a portion of the 
ofBcial papers of the Spanish Secretary of State which are to be found at 
Bniasels, in the general archivea of the kingdom of Belgium. 
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umphed over hev beauty, but she was still graceful, and hei 
keen penetration, her deciaion, her boldness, and her genius, 
remained entire.' She had found a last friend in the Mar- 
quis de Laignes,' captain of the guards of the Duke d'Orleans, 
a man of spirit and of resolution, whom she loved till the end, 
and with whom after the death of M. de Ckevreuse in 1657, 
she probably united her destiny by one of those mariagea cfe 
conscience then very much in fashion.' We cannot be expected 
to follow her step by step, and to entangle ourselves in the 
mazes of the Fronde. It suffices to say that she enacted one 
of the princij>a) roles in it. Attached to the heart of the 
party and to its essential interests, she guided it through every 
danger with incomparable address and energy. After relying 
BO long upon Spain, she knew how to separate from it at the 
right time. She preserved a powerful influence over the 
Duke of Lorraine, and it is not difficult to recognize her hand 
concealed behind the ambiguous and often hostile raoveiuents 

' Eetz, who ends by detesting Madame de Chevreuse because she re- 
fused to follow him in hb last extravagant project, pretends that, in 1649, 
aha BO longer possessed even a vestige of beautj. However, she still re- 
twned it in leSI, as may be seen from the portrait of Ferdinand Elle, en- 
graved hy Balecbou, in the series of Odieuvre', in which she is represent- 
ed as a widow, with a fine, expressive, and aristocratic lace. 

' The Mart[iuB de Laigues, having gone to Brussels in 1849, to treat 
with Spain in the name of the Frondenre, found Madame de Chevreuee 
there and formed an intimacy with her, as Alexandre de Campion bad 
doDe in 1641. Betz pretends that when Laignea quitted Paris, Mon- 
tc^soc induced him to endeavor to please Madame de Chevreuse, who 
could da much with the Spanish Goveroment, and to reach her head 
through her heart. Laigues was young and pleasing in his person ; ha 
succeeded, and both became so strongij attached that they never sepa- 
rated. Note the only fact, very uncertain however, ^nee it rests on a 
angle witness, whence Retz draws his admirable conclusion, which does 
as much honor to bis logic as to his delicacy, "thai it was not difficult 
to persuade Madame de Chevreuse to accept a hondeome lover." 

' Memoirs of the younger Brienno, published by M. Borrifere, vol ii., 
cliap. six., p. nS; "The Marquis de Laigues, who was certainly Ibe 
•e of the duchess." 
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of Charles IV. Slie took tlie principal part in the three great 
resolutions which express and recapitulate the ■whole history 
of the Fronde from the battle of Paris and the peace of Ruel ; 
in 1650, she was of the opinion that they should prefer Maza- 
rin to Conde, and dared to adyise them to lay hands oa the 
victor of Bowoy and of Lens; in 1651, a moment of wavering 
on the part of Mazariu, who nearly lost sight of her in his own 
inti'igues and in a too complicated polioy, together with the 
pressure of a strong personal interest, the well-founded hope 
of maiTying hor daughter Charlotte to the Prince de Conti, 
hrought her back to Gonde and procured the deliverance of 
the princes; and in 1652, the manifold errors of Conde re- 
stored her forever to the queen and to Majaarin. She did not 
participate in the folly of Eeta — that of thinking a third party 
possible in the midst of revolution, and dreaming of a govern- 
ment shared between Mazarin and Conde and supported by 
m D H 



Memous of the yoanger Bnenne, vol. i., chap, vu., p. -18. She 
formed tkn ailian«e with the Colberts, and mairied her grandson to the 
daughter of it man who would never have thought, ten years before, of 
making hig daughleiB duchesaea. For this, it waa neceKB«rj' to crush 
poor JT. Fouquet, and she eacriliced him without scruple to the nmbitioc 
of his competitor. 1 shall preeently relate this inliigiicwith new details. 
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